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Phase XV, The method of investigation for Phase XV consisted of 
obtaining test scores and grades for the original 3rd and 6th 
graders; obtaining rank in graduating class for the original 6th and 
9th graders; completion of The Behavior Problems Checklist for 12th 
graders; completion of social adjustment ratings by teachers on 8 
aspects of behavior for 12th graders and the graduates; and 
collection of data from police and sheriff departments, welfare 
agencies, the juvenile court, a mental health agency, and the health 
department. From these data, variables were isolated for use in 
predicting academic achievement, social adjustment, health and 
welfare, and law contact. In the report, statistical analyses in 
terms of these variables are presented in tabular form, and manuals 
are provided for use in predicting behavior in terms of the variables 
that were isolated, (PS) 
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1 • The Problem 
Questions r 

a) Why was the study undertaken? 

b) What were the goals of the study? 

c) What previous work had been done in this area? 

Response ; 

JS 3 re f 0rt wil X f J rSt delin ®ate the problems of aggressive and 
disruptive classroom behavior and its relationship to delinquency by 
reviewing sow earlier reports and research studies. The Esu cSir£ 

be U discJib=d TMs SroiSSi^ 1 ^ 1 research Project (1961 - 1972), will then 
rxb^cU Ihxs project has been carried on 3n tour maior u* 

research activities and findings of the first three 

which were nrade at the end of each phase, will he reviewed briefly This 
report presents the findings n f Phase tv oneiiy. lhis 

formuln+Pri +r, HoTw B ul f rna.se tv «nd suggestions and procedures 

classroom behavior and deli nqu ency ? VS ? he P f inal e c t ion S of S -t his 

?n S t^rr2J r S r e f n he V"****” and challenges which have befn^ncountered 
research and along with s cm® suggestions for their solution. The 

f Sllowel! suggested by the National Institute of Mental Health will be 



Problem 

K T £ e ®SS ress ive-disrupt ive child, is a serious problem in the classroom 
ma 7 - oi ' ±3n m ~ ke it impossible for his teacher to cam- out 
planned instructional activities. Difficulties in managing the clas- al cn? 

° f r ntr ° lline the aggressive-disruptive child ^ay t severe^ 

end ® ve \ emo ‘ fc ionally disturbing for the teacher/ The child’*/ 
classmates may also be affected in several ways: their academic achievements 

maJ suffer a /n?ieti heiI, + S° Cia i lcarnir * e be adversely affected j and they 

anxiety a ? th ®?“ observe the aggressive-disruptive classroom 
episodes. But, the immediate and long-range effects of the aggressive- 

wiK U Su£L°?i 1C, d- b J hav / r « iaggslf «r. Ferhaps the most s !So”7 He 

1^30 if Jw ;® e h* hi=h hiS peers surfe n fcht more intensely. 

seems likely that patterns of aggressive behavior, first revealed 
school j may manifest themselves later in delinquency and crime. 

v ln J? he Challe nge of Crime in a Free Society, the President * s Hnwwi 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice (l°67) recognized the 
serious problem of the aggressive-disruptive child's relationship with the 
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school and suggested that the school was not only unable to cope with the 
problem^ but was probably even augmenting it (p* 69) * In Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime , the Task Force on Juvenile DeXinquency (196?) 
while specifically acknowledging the predictive relationship between 
persistent school misconduct and delinquency, suggested that this was 
partially because of the ineffective ways schools handle children who 
misbehave (p* 233)* 

Reviews of the research on delinquency and aggressive classroom behavior 
(1965) * Kvaraceus (1966), Balow (1966) , and the National Society 
for The Study of Education (1966) indicate that children who are persistently 
aggressive and disruptive in school are lower in intelligence * lower in ' 
basic scholastic achievements-, and have more contacts with law enforcement 
agencies than children whose school behavior is not aggressive and 
disruptive • 

More detailed review of related research reports are presented in the 
final reports of Phases I ? II* HI of this research project (Thurston^ 

P’cldhusen, and Penning, 196U| Foldhusen, Thurston, and Pennine, 1965: Benninm, 
Feldhusen, and Thurston, 1968)* - 



Results of Phases I, II, and III of 
The Eau Claire County Youth Study 

Phases I, II, and XII of the Eau Claire County Youth Study obtained 
results which in large measure supported the findings of these earlier 
researches and extended the observations to several other important areas 
in the lives of the youngsters and their parents* 

In the first years of this investigation, each 3rd, 6th, and 9th grade 
teacher in Eau Claire County, Wisconsin, was asked to nominate from her 
class two boys and two girls whose behavior was persistently aggressive and 
disruptive and two boys and two girls whose behavior was persistently 
socially acceptable and productive* In all, 1550 children were nominated, 

568 as aggressive— disruptive and p82 as displaying socially acceptable and 
productive behavior* Each teacher was also asked to check on a list of high 
low aggressive behavior traits those which he had consistently observed 
in each child nominated* This yielded two scores, one for high and one for 
low aggressive misbehaviors. The overall instrument was called The 
Behavior Problems Checklist (Figure 1), and the two aggressive scores 
combined was called The Behavior Problems Checklist Score* 

From each group of nominees, one hundred and ninety-two were drawn for 
intensive individual study by trained social workers and psychologists who 
interviewed the parents and the youngsters and administered a battery of tests 
to the youngsters. There was equal representation by sex, grade, and home 
location as urban or rural* Three psychological tests « the, Kvaraceus 
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Figure 1 



MU CLAIRE COUNTY YOUTH STUDY 
BEHAVIOR RATING FORM 



Name 



Negative Characteristics 



1-AG Name of Girl 



Whose Behavior 
is Most Approved 



1-AJB Name of Boy 

Whose Behavior 
is Most Approved 



2-AG Name of Girl 

Whose Behavior is 
2nd Most Approved 



2-A.B Name of Boy 

Whose Behavior is 
2nd Mos t Approved 



1 2 


3 k 5 


6 7 8 


9 


10 


11 12 


13 it 


15 16 


17 


18 


1 2 


3 h 5 


6 7 8 


9 


10 


11 12 


13 It 


15 16 


17 


18 


1 2 


3 h 5 


6 7 8 


9 : 


10 


11 12 


13 111 


15 16 


17 


18 


1 2 


3 h 5 


6 7 8 


p ; 


10 


11 12 


13 it 


15 16 


17 


18 



LIST OF NEGATIVE" CHARACTERISTICS (BEHAVIOR 

DIRECTIONS : Circle the numbers after each name for 

found consistentl y or frequent ly In the behavior of 



PROBLEMS CHECK LIST) 

the characteristics which are 
each of the eight students* 



1. 


quarrelsome 


7. 


lies 


13. 


talks back 


2, 


sullen 


8* 


destructive 


It. 


cruel 


3. 


rude 


9. 


disrupts class 


15. 


tardy or absent 












without excuse 


t* 


defiant 


10 , 


is a bully 


16 . 


profanity or obscenity 


5. 


resentful 


11. 


has temper tantrums 


17. 


fight s with other pup its 


6. 


steals 


12. 


overly dominant 


18 , 


deceptive 


2-DG Name 


: of Girl 








• ./ " ...... •• .. . .••!- ■; 


Whos 


e Behavior is 


‘ 






1 2 3 t 5 6 7 8 9 10 


2nd 


Most Disapproved 








11 12 13 It 15 16 17 18 



Name of Boy 
Whose Behavior is 
2nd Most Disapproved 




12 3 ii 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 12 13 It 15 16 17 18 


Name of Girl 




. •••• ' -'w b; -V " • 


Whose Behavior is 




1 2 3 t 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Most Disapproved 




11 12 13 it 15 16 17 /18 


Name of Boy 


" ; ... ;. " •-;?! ; : i;/ • 




Whose Behavior is 




1 2 3 t 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Most Disapproved 




11 12 13 It 15 16 17 18 



High Aggressive Traits : t, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, It, 17 
tow Aggressive Traits? 1, 2., 3, Si 6, 7, 15, 16, 18 






-V- M- 1 .:'.* r-rbi 



exercise- similaT^+^+^p 6 ^ S ? a1 ®* 1 °^ 0 ^ a set of story frustration 

similar to the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study (i 960 )* and a 

Stl f S ? ntenCe complet f on form ™*re administered to each child individuallv 
f ,, fa ^ x ly ws rated using the Glueck social factors (1959): and other V ' 

Data "on 1 ^ deriVed from the Flint, Michigan, Youth Study (1909) 

22: and pBrsonfi4 °= iai 

oMained From the interviews and tests revealed that the agvressive- 

persistentlv^r^inTl aS c ° rn P® red with youngsters whose behavior was° 
persistentiy serially acceptable, were much more delinquency prone* were 

much lower in intelligence and school achievements as reflected in' teacher 

grades and standardized tests j and had parents who were less effective 

in supervising, disciplining, in providing affection, and in SintaiSn* 

f mily cohesiveness. Also, the parents of these children were far low-r° 

to i™ 1 ? ^ ® ducatx ° n and occupation,- and tended to respond negatively 
to many aspects of the community, neighborhood, and school. V 

were sccw'f/oftb " 1?65) and 111 - 1 ? 68 ) further data 

u 6 S d t * le chlldren concerning their contacts with law enforcement 

bjS^iOT an f n d S ^ re t aee ?°h S i ” the 0 “™ity, and their achievement, " * 

behavior, and adjustment an school. An effort was also made in Phase III 

allevI a t?nAJh» ed 1 " stl T ti °? Program in reading as a means of 

“S behavior and underachievement problems of a new group of 
children who were identified in the same way as the original sa^le of 
aggressive-disruptive children. • B ™ e 01 



Question: 

d) Were there any hypotheses tested? If so, what were they? If not what 
tTone LShS? VariableS ° f COnC6rn and what were relationships ' 



whinh^™!* 6 * 17 ^ epr ® sen tf * logical extension of the research of Phase III, 
which was a major longitudinal evaluation of the relationships of 

la^Lntact^c rt eh - V1 ° r ltS 93ycho^Boci&l correlates to subsequent 

f° £dem:LC Performance, and personal-social adjustment. These 
tatter criteria measures were gathered five years after the initial 
evaluations^ involving classroom behavior. The results of Phase III 

waPassociated with^ ° on ® ls ^ ent ^ aggressive-disruptive behavior in school 
was associated with a host of concurrent difficulties for the child in 

school and at home, being highly related to low academic achievement 

wm e ?aw n a vfS^ SS T' diSr V ptive classr °°“ b-havior, £n d frcqSInt co^t.ct 
wx tn law enforcement agencies, • 
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Phase IV had three major research objectives: 1) Extension and 

confirmatd on of Phase III findings over the longer period of eight years j 
2 ) Identification of psycho-social educational variables powerful enough 
to predict the individuals most likely to perforin poorly academics lly , 
be rated, low in personal-social adjustment, and be in contact with law 
enforcement and various other community agencies* and 3) Development of 
a system which would permit practical use of prediction formulas for early 
identification of individuals likely to encounter such difficulties. 

Specif 3-cally answers were sought for the following questions i Eight years 
after their original nomination as aggressive-disruptive or socially 
approved, are there significant differences between these groups of 
youngsters in basic academic achievements, social adjustment, classroom 
behavior, and in contacts with law enforcement agencies and health and 
welfare agencies? Can prediction equations be developed and utilized for 
the early identification of individuals likely to experience difficulty 
in these areas? 



Quest ion; 

e; Were there any changes in the structure of the study as described 
in the grant application? If so, please explain reason for changes. 



No 



Questions: 

a) What kind of subjects were used? Specify age and sex in all cases, 

b) How were subjects obtained? 

o) What, if any, special controls or experimental design factors 
were used? 

Response: 

See response in preceding section relating to subject selection of 
Phase I, XI, and III, 

In the current Phase 17 investigation, eight years after the original 
nominations, further information was gathered on all 1$$0 of the children 
concerning their school achievements, intelligence, social adjustment, 
classroom behavior if they were still in school, and contacts with law 
enforcement and other social agencies • 

For the original 3rd and 6th graders, who were either in 12th grade in 
the current phase or had been graduated, teacher grades for English, science, 
mathematics, and social studies and Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress (STEP) scores for reading, writing , social studies, and mathematics 
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w ere obtained. For the original 6th and 9th graders * all of whom are now 
out of school* rank in graduating class was . obtained. The Behavior Problems 
Checklist was completed by current teachers of the 12th graders* Social 
adjustment ratings made by their teachers on eight aspects of behavior 
were available from school records for 12th graders and the graduates. 

Police and sheriff departments supplied data concerning frequency of 
recorded contacts for all youngsters in the original study. In addition* 
data concerning contact with welfare agencies, the juvenile court* mental 
health agency* and the health department were also secured* 

Questions 

d) Were there any changes in the methodology of the study as described 
in the grant application? If so, please explain reasons for these 
changes * 

Response! 

No changes. 

Results 

Questions : 

a) What were the specific findings? 

b) What is the relationship between the findings and the original 
hypotheses? 

Response; 1* Law Contacts 

Table 1.1 indicates the number of subjects known to the police and/or 
sheriff* s departments. The general findings can be illustrated by the data 
for the children originally nominated in the ninth grade . Seventy-one 
percent of all the boys and almost ?S% of girls originally identified as 
aggressive-disruptive in the ninth grade had been in contact with the law. 
The corresponding figures for their socially approved counterparts were 
h7% and 11% respectively* While these latter figures certainly compare 
favorably with describing the aggressive-disruptive children* the data in 
Table 1*1 indicate clearly that large numbers of youth are known to law 
enforcement agents (a base rate for the study group of ninth graders was 
37 %) • Similar findings are noted for the third and sixth grade* In 
general* boys are more often in contact than girls, and urban youngsters 
more often than their rural peers* 4 

Table 1*2 presents the results derived from a different approach to the 
area involving law contact* In this instance the data are numbers of actual 
contacts with the law by research subjects rather than presence or absence 
of such contact by these individuals as in Table 1.1* The results in this 
form are similar to those noted before. Significant differentiations in 
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tBrms °f nuJnber of contacts are noted when the subjects are divided according 
to behavior, sex, and grade. More contacts were made by youth whose early 
behavior was aggressive-disruptive than by those whose behavior had been 
descrioed as socially approved. In addition, significant sex by behavior 
interactions were found. The differences in contact were greater between 
socially approved and aggressive-disruptive males than were the differences 
between socially approved and aggressive-disruptive females. 

Juvenile Court Appearances 

The incidence of juvenile court appearances by the research subjects 
P noted in Table 1.3* In general, juvenile court appearances would 
indicate the more serious contacts with the law of those shown in Tables ■ 

1,1 and 1,2. The relationships involving juvenile court appearances are, 
as expected, similar to those noted in the previous tables. More 
aggressive-disruptive than socially approved youngsters have appeared 
before the juvenile court judge. As one example, it mav be noted that 
aggressive-disruptive boys are from 6 or 7 times more likely to make such 
an appearance than the socially approved boys. It should be noted that 
the criterion is less appropriate for subjects who were in ninth grade 
when first nominated since they would have been 22-2k years old when the 
final criterion data were collected, thus putting them beyond the age of 
juvenile court. 

Correction Contacts 

Contact with a corrections agency in the form of probation or parole 
represents an extension of th® seriousness of the offence continuum noted 
m connection with Table 1,U, In short, people known to a corrections 
worker have not only appeared in juvenile court but have been adjudged as 
guilty of an offense. The relationships noted previously continue to 
hold, with the exception of urban or rural location. More aggressive— 
■disruptive than socially approved, and more boys than girls are under the 
supervision q_l corrections worker* However * there were no consistent nor 
substantial differences between urban or rural youngsters in th© likelihood 
of their being known to a corrections agency. 

Prediction of Law Contacts 

Figure 2 provides an identification coding of predictor variables 
analysed in the Discriminant Function tables as well as the Regression 
Analyses which follow* 

Table 1*5 identifies predictors of law contact which ware available 
to the researchers during Phase I of the study* while Table 1*6 includes the 
findings of a comprehensive analyses of all predictor data available in 
Pnase I and subsequently in Phase III* Sex* behavior status* location* 
chronological age* and intelligence proved to be significant predictors 
in both analyses* In addition to these, five predictor variables* the low 
a £ S 1 ’ ess i ve traits assessed in Phase X* were identified as significant 
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1. 

2. 

3 = 

U. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13 » 
lU. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 , 
22 , 
23. 

2ii. 



25. 

26, 

27. 

28 . 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
3U. 



* 




Figure 2 

Identification by Number of Predictor Variables 
(For Use With Discriminant Function and Regression Analyses) 



Grade: 3 S 6, 9, when first nominated for study in 1961 or 1962 

Sex* male, female 

Behavior: socially approved, aggressive-disruptive 

Location: rural, urban 

Chronological age 



High aggressive behavior traits (phase I - U, ^ , 

13, 

Low aggressive behavior traits (phase I - 1, 2, 

16, 

Glueck Scale: to tar score 

Situation exercises; total score 
Sentence completion (Behavior Scale score) 

Kvaraceus Delinquency Proneness Scale (KB): total score 



, 10 , 11 
1U, 17)-* 

3, 5j 6, 

18)* 



±z, 



KD 

KD 

KD 

KD 

KB 

KB 



area l! 
area 2 : 
area 3: 
area U : 
area 5: 
area 6: 



school 

fears, failure, frustration, conflict, 
peers, recreation 
future, occupations 
personal preferences 
family, adults, authority 
Reading achievement score 
Arithmetic achievement score 
IQ 



worry 



7. 15, 



High aggressive behavior traits: (phase III, May 1, 1965 - April 30 

Low aggressive behavior traits: (phase III, May 1, 1965 - April 30, 

Social adjustment 

Teacher grade: Average for English, Science, Mathematics , Social 

Studies (phase III) 

Occupational level of father 
Occupational level of mother 
Educational level of father 
Educational level of mother 
Mother T s approval of child 

Ways mother wants child to be different from her 
Mother’s reaction when child disobeyed 
Mother ’ s use of spare time 

Child’s behavior of which mother disapproved 

Mother’s perception of negative group influences on child 



See Behavior Problems 



Checklist, 



Figure 1, 
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1968) 
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pred.ict.ors when they became available. The only other data gathered 
subsequent to Phase I that contributed significantly to prediction was 
Phase III teacher grades (an average of grades in English, science, 
mathematics, and social studies). 

In the tables and discussion to follow subjects identified as 
*' intensives" are those on whom complete testing, interviewing, and data 
gathering were done. Subjects identified as "nominees" did not undergo 
the intensive testing and interviewing conducted in ip6l and 1962, 

In each analysis the predictive factors were applied first to the 
sample from which they were derived .and then to a new, independent sample,. 

The analyses for the prediction of law contact using predictors 
gathered in Phase I (I5?6l - 1962) are pi-esented in Table 1,5* The criterion 
of law contact was assessed eight years after the predictors. There were 
150 intensives available from the 1961 sample to use in the derivation 
analysis and 15U available from the 1962 sample to use for cross validation. 
The F ratio for the derivation analysis, 9*35?* was significant at the 
, 003. level. There were eight significant predictors. When the resulting 
equation was applied to the sample from which it was derived, 79 percent 
of contacts or no contacts were correctly predicted.. When the equation 
was applied to the cross-validation sample, 73 percent of contacts or no 
contacts were correctly predicted, A chi-square analysis was used to 
test the departure of the hit-and-miss table from chance. The chi-square 
of 27e6!j. is significant. 

There were UUO nominees available from the 1961 sample to use in 
the derivation analysis and h7h from the 1962 sample to use for cross- 
validation* The F ratio for the derivation analysis, 21,62 was significant 
at the ,001 level. There were four significant predictors* When the 
resulting equation was applied to the derivation sample, 69 percent 
accuracy was noted in predicting contact or no contact. Application of 
the equation to the data of the cross-validation sample revealed 67 percent 
accuracy of prediction. Chi-square analyses indicated significant 
differences from chance predictions. 

In all, 632 nominees and. intensives of the 1961 sample were 
available for the derivation analysis, and 666 nominees and intensives 
of the 1962 sample for the cross-validation analysis. The F ratio of 
26,277 was significant for the derivation analysis at the ,001 level. 

Six significant predictors were identified* Application of predictive 
equation to derivation samples and cross-validation samples revealed 
accuracies of prediction of ?I percent and 6^ percent respectively. 
Chi-square analysis of the cross-validation sample yielded a value of 
95*79 thus indicating a significant difference from chance. 
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Gomparable analyses utilising Phase I predictors plus the additional 
predictors gathered in Phase III, are presented in Table 1.6. The accuracy 
of predictions in cross-validation samples ranged from 69 percent to 
7k percent. 

Prediction of Juvenile Court Appearances 

Tables 1,7 and 1.8 indicate the significant predictors of juvenile 
court appearances and the accuracy of the predictions. Table 1,7 is 
restricted to those predictor variables available in Phase I, while 
Table 1.8 includes additional Phase III predictor variables of low and high 
aggressive traits, teacher grades (average for English, science, mathematics, 
and social studies), and social adjustment. As compared to the number of ■ 
significant predictors of law contact, the predictors of juvenile court 
appearances are indeed few in number. Considering the total sample. 

Table 1.7 reveals that sex and low aggressive traits (Phase X) have 
predictive capabilities. Table 1,8 which Includes predictors made 
available in Phase III indicates these changes i sex as a predictor variable 
is eliminated while the variables of Phase III low aggressive traits and 
teacher grades are added as predictor variables. 

The analyses for the prediction of juvenile court appearance using 
predictors gathered in Phase I (1961-62) are presented in Table 1.7* The 
criterion of court appearance was assessed eight years later. There were 
150 intensives available for the derivation analysis and 15? U for the 
cross-validation analyses. The F ratio for the derivation sample of 
22,99 was significant at the ,001 level. One predictor, low aggressive 
traits, was identified. When the resulting predictive equation was 
applied to the derivation and to the cross-validation samples, accuracies 
of prediction of 76 % and 6>9% respectively, were noted. Analysis of the 
cross-validation sample revealed a chi-square value of 12,78 thus indicating 
a significant departure from a chance prediction. 

Similar analyses were applied to the data deriving from I 4 J 4 O and J 4 . 7 J 4 . 
nominees in the derivation and cross-validation samples . The F ratio for 
the derivation sample of 17,21 was significant at the .001 level. Two 
predictors, sex and low aggressive traits, were identified. Application 
of the predictive equation to the data of the derivation sample yielded a 
prediction accuracy of 82 percent. Application to the cross-validation 
sample revealed an accuracy of 80 percent. Chi-square analysis of the 
data of this sample produced a chi-square value of Ij 2»93 indicating a 
significant departure from chance predictions. 

Comparable results were forthcoming when the same procedures were 
applied to the 632 intensives and nominees of the derivation sample and 
the 666 of the cross-validation sample. Seventy-eight percent and 76 
percent accuracies of prediction, respectively, were noted. The chi-square 
value of 80.81 derived from the data of the cross-validation sample 
indicates a significant difference from chance predictions. 
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Comparable analyses using Phase I and Phase III predictor variables 
are reported in Table 1*8. The accuracy of predictions in cross-validation 
samples ranged from 77 to 8^ percent* 

Response s 2» Academic Achievement 



The results in Table 2*1 present strong evidence for the hypothesis 
of a relationship between early behavior in school and later academic 
performance and dropout. Disregarding transfers and considering only the 
socially approved vs, aggressive-disruptive distinction the following finding 
emerges^ Of the socially approved* over 87 percent either had been 
graduated or were still in school while only 68 percent of the aggressive- 
disruptive were either in school or had been graduated. 

Rank in High School Graduating Class 

Table 2,2 provides information on the question of whether or not the 
previously cited relationship of early behavior to remaining in school or 
graduating also extends to rank in graduating class , The analysis of 
covariance revealed significant differences on all major variables of the 
study. Children originally designated as socially approved graduated with 
a mean rank of 63.81 as compared to a mean rank of Uo,65 by their aggressive- 
disruptive counterparts , 

The interaction of behavior by grade is significant. Socially approved 
subjects graduated at a significantly higher level than aggressive- 
disruptive subjects at each of the three grade levels. However* the difference 
is greatest for the original ninth grade subjects. The interaction of 
behavior by location is also significant. Socially approved subjects 
graduated at a significantly higher level than aggressive-disruptive 
subjects in both urban and rural areas. The difference is greater for the 
urban subjects. 

Teacher Grades in Mathematics and English 

The analyses of covariance of Tables 2.3 and 2.U revealed that socially 
approved children had si g nificantly higher mathematics and English grades 
than the aggressive-disruptive group. 

The interaction of behavior by grade is significant in both English 
and mathematics grades. Socially approved subjects were graded at a 
significantly higher level than the aggressive-disruptive subjects at 
each of the three grade levels. However* the difference is greatest for 
the ninth graders, ■ 

The interaction of behavior by location was significant for English 
grades. Socially approved subjects received significantly higher English 
grades in both urban and rural locations • However*, the difference was 
significantly greater in the urban area. 
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SCAT Scores (School and College Abilities Test,) 

Tables 2.5/ 2.6, and 2.7 contain the _ mearTSCAT scores, standard 
deviations, and the anacovas for Total Score, Quantitative Scores, and 
Qualitative Scores presented in terms of the major independent variables. 

In all three cases, significant differences were noted on the basis of 
behavior and grade with the approved scoring higher than the aggressive- 
disruptive, and the higher grades in general exceeding the lower grades. 
Girls were exceeded by boys in performance in the quantitative area. 
Location was not considered in this analysis* 

For SCAT Verbal and Total Score, there is a significant behavior by 
grade interaction. In general, the approved subjects' performances exceed _ 
those of their aggressive-disruptive counterparts. These differences are 
most marked in grade nine. 

STEP (Sequential Test of Educational Progress) 

Tables 2,8 through 2,12 contain means, standard deviations and 
anacovas of STEP science, mathematics, reading, writing, and social studies 
scores presented in terms of, the major research variables of this study. 

In all tables with but one exception significant differences were noted 
between groups divided on the basis of behavior, grade, and sex. In all 
areas, approved scores were higher than disapproved. Differences were 
forthcoming in terms of grade in all areas except science. Differences 
according to grade usually favored the original ninth graders except 
in the case of social studies where the performance of the third graders 
was the best. Differences on the basis of sex indicated superiority for 
girls in reading and writing! and superior performance by boys in science, 
mathematics, and social studies • 

The interaction of behavior by grade is significant in both science 
and mathematics STEP scores. Socially approved subjects scored at a 
significantly higher level than the aggressive-disruptive subjects at each 
grade level. The difference is greatest for the ninth graders. The 
interaction of sex by behavior is significant In the case of mathematics. 
The approved subjects * performance exceeds that of their aggressive- 
disruptive counterparts. These differences are most marked in the case 
of boys. 

Prediction of SCAT Scores 

. Figure 2 provides an identif icaAion coding of predictor variables 
included in Tables 2.13 through 2.30* 

Tables 2.13, 2. lit, and 2.15 contain the regression analyses for the 
prediction of SCAT scores using Phase I predictors for intensives, nominees, 
and total group respectively. In Table 2.13 , it was found that Glueck 
Scale total scores, reading achievement score, IQ, arid maternal reaction 
to disobedience produced an R of. .70 with total SCAT score. For the 
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nominees (Table 2.1 U) , the R was ,8h for this same criterion with the 
predictors of grade, behavior status , and IQ. The same score predictors 
(Table 2.15) were the optimum set when the intensives and nominees were 
considered together with an R of *81 with the total SCAT score. 

Tables 2*16, 2.17$ and 2.18 contain analyses similar to those of the 
previous three tables except that they Include the additional predictor 
variables acquired in Phase III. In Table 2.16 it was found that the 
optimum set of predictors for SCAT total score were arithmetic achievement 
score, low aggressive behavior traits (Phase III), teacher grades 
(Phase III), and the ways in which the mother wants child to be different, 
from her. These predictors produced an R of . 81 with the SCAT total 
score. For the nominees in Table 2.17, It was found that the optimum 
predictors of Total SCAT score (R-.8I-) were grade, sex, low aggressive 
traits (Phase I), and teacher grades (Phase III). Considering Intensives 
and nominees together in Table 2.18, it was found that the optimum 
predictors were sex, chronological age, IQ, and teacher grades (Phase III). 
These predictors produced an R of .85 with the SCAT total score. 

Prediction o f S TBp S cores 

Tables 2.15, 2.20, and 2,21 present data regarding the prediction of 
five STEP scores. In Table 2, Ip, considering intensives, the R's ranged 
from ekl for social studies to .? 2 for reading. In the cases involving 
nominees (Table 2.20), the range of R«s was from .70 to ,78 were noted. 

In the total sample, R ' s ranging from ,66 in social science and science 
to .76 in writing were obtained. Overall the predictive factors most often 
noted were sex, behavior, chronological age, and IQ, 

Tables 2.22, 2.23, and, 2 .21; provide the analyses which contained 
Phase III predictors in addition to those noted in Tables 2,19, 2,20, and 
2,21. R's ranged from .52 in science to ,83 In reading for intensives 
(Table 2.22), and ,73 (science) to ,82 (writing) for the nominees 
(Table 2.23) • Considering the total sample, the R's ranged from .68 for 
science (Table 2.21;) to »79 for writing. Sex, IQ, ^rid teacher grades 
appeared most frequently in the optimum predictor sets. Behavior, which 
was a significant predictor before, was no longer included when Phase III 
predictors became available. 

Prediction of High School Rank 

Tables 2,25 through 2.30, which are addressed to the prediction of 
high school rank, parallel the approach previously noted in the prediction 
of SCAT and STEP scores. The first set of three tables relies upon 
Phase »I predictors and the second set utilizes factors available in 
Phases . I and III. , In each set, the intensives . are studied, then the 
nominees, and finally the total group. Sex, behavior, and IQ are 
consistent predictive factbrs of Phase I, When Phase III data become 
available, the only one of these remaining as a predictor, is IQ and this 
is not found in the case of intensives. As would be expected, teacher 
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grades (which are generally used "bo determine high school rank) emerged 
as a significant predictor. Social adjustment was also noted as a significant 
predictor. R's in the , 70’s were noted in the tables involving Phase I 
data alone. ? and in the *88 to *91 range when utilizing Phase I and 
Phase III predictors. 

Responses 3, Social Adjustment 
Behavior Traits 

Table 3.1 shows the means for the low aggressive behavior traits and 
their standard deviations and accompanying analysis of variance. There 
are data from the Behavior Problems Checklist which was completed by the 
teachers of the original (Phase I) third graders who were in grade 
eleven or twelve during Phase IV, Significant relationships 'were noted 
for behavior and for sex. Girls manifested fewer of these traits than 
boys, and socially approved children fewer than aggressive-disruptive. 

Similar relationships were noted In the case of high aggressive behavior, 
traits (Table 3,2) and for high and low aggressive traits combined 
(Table 3.3), 

Social Adjustment 

Mean social adjustment scores , standard deviations, and analysis of 
variance for social adjustment are shown in Table 3.U, For the original 
(Phase I) third grader these ratings were made by their teacher about 
8 years after nomination! for the sixth grader, $ or 6 years j and for 
the ninth grader, 2 or 3 years after nomination. Grade, sex, and behavior 
status are related to social adjustment. Original ninth graders score 
higher (•’better 11 ) than sixth graders who in turn score higher than third 
graders j socially approved score higher than aggressive-disruptive! and 
girls score higher than boys* Significant grade by behavior and sex by 
behavior interactions are noted. 

Socially approved subjects had social adjustment scores which were 
significantly higher than the aggressive-disruptive subjects at -each of 
the three grade levels. The difference between these two groups is 
greatest for the third graders. 

The interaction of behavior by sex is also significant. Socially 
approved boys and girls both received higher social adjustment scores. 

However, the difference is greater for the boys. 

Prediction of Behavior Traits 

Tables 3*3 through 3» 7 deal with predictor variables derived during 
Phase I of this investigation. In Table' 3.5>, which deals with intensives, 
behavior status is most consistently related to Phase IV behavior traits, 
being included in an optimum .-set of predictors for low aggressive traits 
and total behavior traits. Phase I high aggressive traits and mothers 
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aspirations regarding her child are predictive of later high aggressive 
traits* In Table 3*6 Phase I chronological age, high aggressive traits 
snd IQ are predictive of total behavior traits in the nominees. Table 3*7 
■which deals with predictions involving the entire sample (intensives plus 
nominees) shows sex, age, high aggressive traits, and IQ as the optimal 
predictors of total behavior traits. Considering only total behavior 
traits, the H's range from . 3 J 4 to .kS. 

Tables 3*8 through 3*10 contain predictor variables secured during 
Phases I and III, High aggressive traits (Phase 111) constituted the 
optimum predictor set for high aggressive, low aggressive and total 
behavior traits in the intensive group (Table 3 . 8 ). In Table 3,9 
chronological age, high aggressive behavior traits (Phase I) and (Phase III) 
and social adjustment are predictive of the total behavior traits in the 
nominees* For the total sample (Table 3 * 10 ) behavior, high aggressive 
traits (Phase III) and social adjustment constitute the predictor set. 

“When considering total behavior traits, the correlations ranged from 
.58 to *72. 

Prediction of Social Adj us tment 

Tables 11, 3*12, and 3*3-3 identify the optimum predictora (Phase I) 
of social adjustment for intensives, nominees, and total sample. No 
predictors in common were noted for intensives and nominees. Correlations 
ranged from * 6 Lj to ,QS. Using the total sample (Table 3*13), it was 
found that grade at time of nomination, sex, behavior, status, location, 
and. IQ constituted the optimum set of predictors. Of these behavior 
status and IQ had the highest simple correlations with the criteria. 

Tables J.llj, 3*l£> and 3*16 provide information derived from the 
regression analyses also addressed to the prediction of social adjustment 
but with the addition of Phase III predictor data - . Teacher grades and 
social adjustment constituted the predictor set for the total sample." 
Correlations for the various samples ranged from .72 to , 8 !u 



Response; It. Health and Welfare 

These findings describe the demands which the aggressive-disruptive 
and socially approved youngsters in the study make uoon the county guidance 
clinic, the county department of public welfare, and* the city-county 
health department. A review of Tables U.l, 2*. 2 , and h , 3 shows that in 
all areas proportionately greater demands are made upon the agencies by 
the aggressiye-disrup.tive children than by the socially approved children.. 
This information is provided to indicate, yet another facet of the; special 
continuing community problem posed by the aggressive-disruptive youngster. 
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Question; 

cj What is the relationship of the findings to other pertinent work 

in this field? 

Response; 

The substantial and significant findings confirm and extend the 
research findings of Kvaraceus ( 1966 ), Quay (1966)5 Glueck and Glueck 
Cureton (1970)5 MaeXver ( 1966 ) , The Task Force on Juvenile 
Delinquency (1967)5 Briggs ( 1962 ) , Caplan (l 966)5 Balow (3966)5 Wattenberg 
(1966)5 Stott (1960)5 Eichorn ( 1966 ) and many others which indicate that 
early persistent behavior problems in school are associated with 
delinquency5 low intelligence and achievement, and poor social adjustment »• 

These research results emphasize the relationship between school 
misconduct and delinquency, inferior academic achievement, and contacts 
with law enforcement and health agencies. This research provides a 
practical means not only of identifying factors associated with these 
eventual difficulties but of identifying the individuals likely to 
encounter such problems. 



Significance of Research 

Question; 

a) Where do we go from here in terms of research focus? What 
theoretical implications do the findings indicate? 

Response ; 

In the course of this longitudinal research effort from 1961 to the 
present, numerous large-scale and theoretical problems have been encountered. 
Some of these problems have been solved. Others have only been defined as 
a prelude to solution, A brief review of some of these problems might be 
of some value to current delinquency researchers or to others who are 
planning delinquency research. 

The Need for Longitudinal Studies 

The first problem noted in this field of research Is the paucity of 
true longitudinal studies. Concurrent and cross-sectional studies in 
which data on predictor ,, causes u and "effects" , or "outcomes" are gathered 
simultaneously at the usual approaches. These methods provide no 
empirical way of ascertaining the course, or process, or cause and 
effect. While the longitudinal study may sometimes leave some doubt, it 
probably warrants stronger conclusions of causality when the data 
involving prediction and cause are gathered some time before the criterion 
data involving "outcomes" • 

Single Predictors vs. Multiple Predictor s 

A second major problem generally noted in delinquency research involves 
the analysis of predictor variables one at a time, with no provision for 
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assessment of Interrelationships among predictors. Analyses of variance , 

"t* 1 tests, and simple correlations have been the statistical procedures 
usually employed. In„ these analyses one predictor is examined in relation 
to one criterion variable at a time, since many modern researchers have 
both multiple predictors and criteria, the number of statistical tests 
to be run is little short of overwhelming. All of this represents 
antiquated, and surely questionable statistical methodology. 

Adequacy of Criteria of Delinquenc y 

A third problem involves criteria. What measure will be used to 
assess and represent the problem or problems under consideration? There 
has been much discussion and research on the criterion problem in 
delinquency research (Sellin and Wolfgang, Xp6U). The delinquency 
researcher is faced with choosing from a number of potential delinquency 
criteria the one or several that he feels will be most adequate for his'' 
purposes • 

^ The delinquency index in Phase I of our research took the form of . 
teacher nominations of classroom behavior as either consistently socially 
approved or aggressive-disruptive. In Phase II and III, l$6k -1968, the 
criteria of delinquency became appearance on police or sheriff records, 
classroom behavior as observed by teachers, personal and social adjustment 
as rated by teachers, and standardized academic achievement' test scores. 

In general, all of the criterion assessments after the initial interviews 
in 1961 and 1962 have been unobtrusive measuros of the type proposed by 
Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, and Seehrest (1966) . 

The Basis of Predictor Selection 

The fourth problem, closely related to the problem of criteria 
selection, is that of selecting predictors. If one operates from a concise 
theoretical base, the selection of predictors should be dictated by this 
theory. However, this approach is rare in delinquency research. Most 
researchers operate eclectically, and perhaps too intuitively, on the basis 
of their experiences or knowledge of previous research and instrumentation. 
There is also often an over-reli .ce on psychological assessments for 
delinquency predictors and a neglect of direct behavioral observations. 

Bloom (1964) has presented empirical evidence that the best predictors of 
a behavir will be prior assessments of the same or closely related behaviors, 

. The Contribution of a New Predicto r 

A fifth problem, is that new predictors are often evaluated without 
reference to prior developments. Many researchers develop prediction 
instruments as though they were the first to undertake the prediction 
problem* That is, researcher X finds or develops a test, selects a criterion, 
draws a sample, and asks, ”Will rqy test predict delinquency? 1 ’ This is the 
characteristic approach in too much delinquency research. It is comparable 
to inventing the wheel over and over again. Many instruments ha.'ve been 
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found "bo be predictive of delinquency# But, the critical question is, 

"Does this new test of measure add to our prediction power?" The new 
test might correlate .1*0 with a delinquency criterion, but if its 
variance overlaps substantially with the prediction variance already 
contributed by some other test, little has been gained. Diagrammatically, 
the problem is this? . js 
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Situation A shows the ideal approach in which we ask if new test X builds 
prediction power higher than we can accomplish with established predictors. 
Situation B, undesirable, merely asks, "Do the predictors exceed those 
which could be expected on the basis of chance?" 

Prediction of Individual Delinquency 

The next problem involves the lack of true longitudinal prediction, 
person by person, in delinquency research# In most research, prediction 
d °® s mean prediction of the eventual behavior of individuals. The 

i' tops far shor-t # usually with the sample mean,"staridard" deviation, 
fl f test the analysis of variance. But the question should be: 

■What do you predict for this new group of children? Specifically, 
what do you predict for Anne, Amy, Jody, Geoffrey, or Jeanne?" In 
short, prediction research should ultimately be carried through to the point 
of making specific predictions involving individuals, and then assessinp' 
the accuracy of these predictions,' Research techniques to help make such 
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specific predictions have been available for a long time * Yet they are 
only rarely used by delinquency researchers. 

Sophisticated Statistics an d Delinquency Prediction 

Several problems involving delinquency research could be resolved 
through use of complex statistical procedures such as multiple regression 
analysis* multiple discriminant function analysis* principal components 
s^eilyEiiSj and canonical factor analysis* in general* it is suggested that 
a major problem in delinquency prediction research is the failure of 
researchers to use some of these advanced techniques for data analysis 
and reduction * Most of the problems tall bed about so far can be solved 
only by moving to these relatively newer techniques* We say ’'newer" 
while recognizing that all of these techniques have been available 
for a long time * 

Research on the prediction of delinquency and related behavior problems 
can be improved immensely if many researchers can be induced to step out 
of the' horse-and-buggy age of calculators and "t" tests into the age of 
computers and multivariate analyses* The ideas championed herein will 
require the use of the computer because the calculations are complex and 
extensive* Hopefully* through the use of these methods and tools more 
accurate predictions of behavior problems can be. developed. Then the 
prevention of delinquent behaviors can be attempted with greater assurance 
than is currently the case. 

In the Eau Claire County Youth Study some progress has been made in 
identifying the long-range correlates of aggressive-disruptive behavior and 
delinquency , Statistical and computerized techniques for prediction of 
aggressive-disruptive behavior * delinquency* school achievement* social 
adjustment and problem contacts with social agencies have been developed. 
This research also provides diagnostic information which may be useful 
in planning’ delinquency prevention and remedial programs. But much work 
remains to be done. 



Question: 

bJ~Whit are the practical implications of these findings (for 
treatment of patients* etc,)? 

. Response; 

The results of this research have numerous important implications. 

Ten areas deserve special discussion. 

First* the research has demonstrated that early persistent aggressive* 
disruptive behavior in school is highly predictive of a host of later 
problems* notably delinquency* low academic achievement* and poor social 
adjustment. 
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Second, teachers can make reliable identification of the early 
behavior problems which are predictive of later difficulties. 

Third, children who are aggressive -disruptive have significantly 
lower IQs, but even when this is taken into account their academic 
achievements are significantly lower than socially approved youngsters. 
Intervention programs to prevent delinquency must provide massive 
academic remediation. 

Fourth, the potential delinquent is a product of defective home 
conditions. Affection, good supervision, and family cohesiveness are 
lacking. The parents are of relatively low educational backgrounds and 
occupational status. They rarely discuss problems of rearing the child. 
Efforts to prevent delinquency must involve substantial work with the 
family. 



fth, teachers need to learn more effective techniques for working 
with the aggressive-disruptive child, A persistent hostile standoff 
probably characterises the situation in many classrooms. Teachers often 
lack sensitivity to the aggressive-disruptive child's personal problems 
cind they often do not k ,ow how to help him. The new behavior modification 
methods show unusual promise for therapy by teachers in the classroom. 

Sixth, the school social workers and counselling staff should take 
the lead in coord-inating efforts to identify aggressive— dj sruptive youngsters 
and to provide therapy for the child and family. 

Seventh, the prediction systems developed in this research (see 
Fred 1c t ion - Manual , attached) could be used, as is, in other settings but a 
well planned evaluation of their accuracy would be necessary. It would be 
preferable to develop new prediction equations in new settings. The 
predictor variables and the criteria used in this study could be a 
starting poiri i. for those who wish to develop prediction systems elsewhere. 
Sophisticated statistical methods and access to computers for data 
processing are essential. 



Some people express concern about the dangers of labelling and 
self-fulfilling prophesy in delinquency prediction. Little evidence exists 
to support this fear. Short term studies sitpport this possibility. That 
is, told that a child has a low XQ a teacher's immed ia te teaching effort 
might be affected. But over months or years such effects are less likely 
to persist. The well known Pygmalion study by Rosenthal (lp68) which 
seemed to reveal long term labelling effects has been discredited 
(Elsahoff it Snow, 1972), 

Eighth, this research has explored hundreds of correlates of aggressive- 
disruptive and delinquent behavior. These correlates can be used effectively 
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as diagnostic tools to plan remediation and prevention programs. For 
example, Phase I findings indicated that the aggressive-disruptive 
child's family participated very little in school or community activities. 
Recent results from Project Follow Through indicate that if parents 
are effectively involved in school and community activities, the 
child’s progress in school improves. Phase III results showed that 
aggressive-disruptive children often have poor social adjustment. 

This suggests that the service of counselors or a guidance clinic may 
be helpful. These two illustrations are but two from among hundreds 
which might be identified as diagnostic aids for delinquency prevention 
growing out of this research. 

Ninths the present research indicates clearly that the emergence of 
delinquent behavior can only be understood through long-range 
longitudinal research. Cross-sectional studies which often used 
institutionaliaed delinquents are far less effective. It is ideal to 
begin studying children before severe problems emerge. 

Tenths and finally, it is sad but true that long-range longitudinal 
research of this type is accomplished only through the unusual determination 
and persistence of the researchers in spite of a seemingly endless 
succession of obstacles and, problems. The latter include difficulties in 
communication with associated agencies, persistent hassles with accountants, 
and unappreciative consumers of the research. But in spite of these 
difficulties the present researchers have been amply reinforced by many 
strong positive reactions from fellow researchers, school personnel, 
journal editors who accept manuscripts, program committees who accept 
papers for professional meetings, and the staff of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Division of the National Institutes of Mental Health, 



Dissemination of Results 

a) List publications, speeches or papers that resulted from this 
research. 

Responses 

For complete bibliography of publications and presentations see 
page vi. 

Papers have been submitted and accepted for the programs of the 
American Educational Research Association, the American Psychological 
Association, or the National Council for Measurement in Education every 
year since 1963 , will continue to submit papers, based on these 

Phase IV results through next year. 

Members of the staff have also made presentations to local, state 
and national groups who are particularly interested, in delinquency such 
as social workers, teachers, guidance directors, parent groups, the 
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Council for Exceptional Children, 

We have regularly published 
throughout the project. Several 
on Phase I? results. 



and the American Congress for Corrections, 

several research articles each year 
new manuscripts are in progress based 



Reports, reprints, and papers have been distributed in all but four 
of the fifty states and to a number of foreign countries including 
_ustralia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, England, Germany, Israel, Hew Zealand 
Norway , Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and Venezuela, These 
reports, reprints, and papers have been sent chiefly at the request of 
universities, schools, research centers, libraries, social agencies and 
to interested individuals, or as a matter of professional courtesy in 
return for reference material received. The mailing list at the close 
of the project numbers more than eight-hundred. 
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Pol low-tip 

Question; 

a) Do you plan to do further research in this area? 

Response; 

No further plans are being made for research by Professors Thurston 
and Banning or Mrs, Ager, However, Professor Peldhusen is interested in 
continuing longitudinal research in the area of delinquency and in 
developing a new intervention project. He has written to and discussed 
these plans on several occasions with Dr. Shah and his staff and, with 
several people in the justice department. Two preliminary-draft 
proposals have been developed. However, at this time it is still uncertain 
as to what, direction, if any, future research will take. 



Question ; 

by~Do~ you know of any other researchers that are using your 
techniques, or planning to replicate this type of study? 

Response; 

During the ten years of this research we have been in corrasoonderee 
with many researchers who have expressed an interest In using one' or 
another aspect of our research in projects they were planning or 
administering. It should be noted, that many merely requested information 
and showed no signs of specific use of Youth Study findings. 

Host recently we have supplied information to projects in England; 
Brussels, Belgium; Louisville, Kentucky; Riverside, California ; Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; and Tulsa, Oklahoma which we believe is bein«‘ or will be 
used in projects, ° 
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We know of no one who is currently planning to replicate our study. 



Questions t 

~c) Do you have any suggestions concerning what other scientists might 
research in this area in the future and how they might %o about it 7 
d; Are there specific methodological and other difficulties which 
should be particularly emphasized? 

Response i 

Ihe reader is referred to th answer to the question involving future 
research focuses under Significance of Research. 
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Table 1.2 

Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Variance for Law 
Contacts of Children S Years After They Were First Identified 
in Grades 3* 6 ? or 9 as Displaying Socially Approved 
or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 
1 Total Sample 





N 


MEAN 


SD 




N 


MEAN 


SD 


Soc. App, 








Soc, App. 


981 


.32 


,60 


Grade 3 Males 


16? 


.22 


.58 


Agg, Disrp. 


566 


,81 


.80 


Agg* Disrp. 








Males 


791 


*77 


.80 


Grade 3 teles 


115 


.81 


.90 


Females 


756 


.21 


.52 


Soc, App. 




. 




Grade 3 


556 


.31 


.62 


Grade 3 -Females 


182 


.09 


.38 


Grade 6 


560 


,61 


.70 










Grade 9 


551 


,60 


.73 


Agg. Dierp, 














Grade 3 Females 


80 


,28 


,65 


Soc. App, 








Soc. App. 








Grade 3 


351 


.15 


.59 








Agg. Disrp. 




Grade 6 Males 


173 


.65 


.81 


Grade 3 


195 


.59 


.80 


Agg, Disrp. 








See. App, 














Grade 6 


357 


.50 


.65 


Grade 6 Males 


113 


1.37 


.85 


Agg. Disrp. 


Soc. App. 








Grade 6 
Soc, App, 


203 


.98 


.78 


Grade 6 Females 
Agg, Disrp. 


185 


.16 


.55 


Grade 9 
Agg. Disrp, 


273 


.55 


.67 








Grade 9 


168 


.87 


.82 


Grade 6 Females 
Soc, App. 


90 


• 58 


.71 


Soc. App, 














Males 


576 


.52 


.75 


Grade 9 Males 


135 


.75 


.86 


Agg, Disrp. 


Agg, Disrp. 








Ifeles 


315 


1.15 


.87 


Grade 9 Males 


87 


1.31 


.8? 


Soc. App. 








Soc, App, 

Grade 9 Females 


138 


.13 


.50 


Females 
Agg, Disrp. 
Females 


505 

251 


.13 

.39 


.51 

a 10 


Agg, Disrp, 
















Grade 9 Females 


81 


,50 


.75 
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Table 1.2 (eont.) 



Analysis of Variance 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


A - Grade 


2 


15.17 


32.8? 


.001 


B - Sex 


1 


123.12 


266.67 


.001 


0 - Behavior 


1 


71.32 


154.48 


.001 


A X B 


2 


7.75 


16.78 


.001 


A X C 


2 


.60 


1.31 




B X G 


1 


12.31 


26,67 


,001 


A X B X C 


2 


.10 


,22 




Within Cell 


1535 


.46 
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Discriminant Analysis for Predicting Law Contacts (Phase I Predictors) 

Derivation Cross Validation 
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Table 2.2 

Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for Rank in 
High School Graduating Class of Children 8 Years After They Were 
First Identified in Grades 3, 6, or 9 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 
Total Sample 



N MEAN ADJ, SB 

MEAN 



Soc, App, Grade 3 Rural Males 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 3 Rural tales 

Soc. App, Grade 3 Urban Males 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 3 Urban Males 

Soc* App. Grade; 3 Rural Females- 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 3 Rural Females 

Soc. App, Grade 3 Urban Females 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 3 Urban Females 

Soc. App. Grade 6 Rural Kales 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 6 Rural Males 

Soc, App, Grade 6 Urban Males 
Agg,, Disrp, Grade 6 Urban Males 

Soe. App. Grade 6 Rural Females 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 6 Rural Females 

Soc. App, Grade 6 Urban Females 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 6 Urban Females 

Soc. App, Grade 9 Rural Males 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 9 Rural Males 

Soc. App* Grade 9 Urban Males 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 9 Urban Males 

Soc, App, Grade 9 Rural Females 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 9 Rural Females 

Soc. App, Grade 9 Urban Females 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 9 Urban Females 

Soc , Approved 
Agg, Disrp. 

Males 

Females 



29 


5 2,41 


48.76 


31.31 


13 


33.92 


36.95 


18,56 


25 


65.52 


56.81 


26.21 


10 


29.80 


' 0,45 


17.36 


36 


61.78 


58.19 


24.98 


9 


1*2. ?8 


50.16 


26.22 


20 


77,55 


70.73 


18.83 


10 


35,30 


44.47 


27,90 


61 


' 52,07 


52,65 


28.96 


26 


33,73 


42.91 


27.57 


68 


63.44 


58.31 


26,48 


ho 


26,85 


35.68 


17.35 


78 


63.27 


63.49 


24.96 


23 


43.30 


49,00 


25.82 


72 


77.96 


72*25 


21.02 


3k 


39.47 


47.76 


26.19 


17 


77.77 


66*46 


21*91 


11 


20.18 


28,50 


11*36 


95 


69,56 


65.17 


25-33 


3k 


24.26 


33.12 


22.48 


17 


80.18 


76,54 


16.02 


8 


36.00 


46 ,04 


29.76 


96 


74.42 


71.70 


24.47 


38 


28.34 


40.12 


22,97 


614 


67.44 


63.81 


24.84 


256 


31.94 


40.65 


22,67 


429 


52,02 


51.75 


24.87 


kkl 


61,84 


62.10 


23.57 



O 

ERIC 



54 
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Tab.le 2.2 (cent.) 





N 


MG AN 


ADJ. 

'TAN 


SB 


Grade 3 


152 


55.33 


53.1(5 


21*. 66 


Grade 6 


402 


55.54 


56.28 


21* , 70 


Grade 9 


316 


59.65 


59.61 


23.1*1 


Rural 


328 


5ii.ii 


51*. 76 


25.35 


Urban 


542 


58.71* 


58,35 


23.51 


Soc, App. Grade 3 


110 


63.03 


57.67' 


25.79 


Agg. Bisrp, Grade 3 


42 


35.17 


1*2, 1(0. 


21.72 


Soc, App. Grade 6 


279 


64.65 


62.12 


25.21 


Agg. Bisrp, Grade 6 


123 


34.87 


1*3, Oh. 


S 23.62 


Soc, App, Grade 9 


223 


73.06 


68.92] 


21*, 00 


Agg, Bisrp, Grade 9 


91 


26,50 


36,62j 


1 22.03 


Soc, App, Rural 


238 


61.09 


59,26" 


25.93 


Agg, Bisrp, Rural 


90 


35,65 


42.85- 


23.89 


Soc, App, Urban 


376 


71,46 


66.69" 


2lf.l5 


Agg, Disrp, Urban 


166 


29.93 


39.1*4 


22,06 



Analysis of Covariance 



Source 


df 


1© 


P 


P 





A — (trade 2 

B - Sex 1 

C — Behavior 1 

D - Location 1 

A X B 2 

A X C 2 

A X B 2 

B X C 1 

B X D 1 

C X D 1 

* 

A X B X C 2 

A X B X D 2 

A X C X D 2 

B X C X D 1 

AXBXOXD 2 

Within Cell 845 



Regression 



2139,10 


5.39 


.005 


23285.66 


58,64 


.001 


3061*2.78 


203.10 


,001 


2183.1*5 


5.50 


,02 


292.21* 


.74 




4517.29 


11,38 


.001 


873.42 


2,20 




31.78 


,08 




56.17 


.14 




2213.39 


5.57 


.02 


148.12 


,37 




428.82 


1.08 




710,57 


1,79 




79.76 


,20 




211*. 22 


.54 




397.07 






173684.53 


437.42 


,001 




oo 



1 



Table 2.3 



Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for Teacher 
Grades in Math of Children 8 Years After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3, 6, or 9 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 
Total Sample 



N MEAN ADJ. SD 

MEAN 



Soc. App, Grade 3 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 

Soc, App* Grade 3 
Agg* Disrp. Grade 

Soc. App* Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp* Grade 

Soc. App, Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 

Soc. App. Grade 6 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 

Soc, App. Grade 6 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 

Soc. App* Grade 6 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 

Soc. App* Grade 6 
Agg* Disrp. Grade 

Soc, App, Grade 9 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 

Soc. App, Grade 9 
Agg, Disrp* Grade 

Soc. App, Grade 9 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 

Soc, App, Grade 9 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 

Soc, Approved 
Agg. Disrp. 

Males 

Females 



Rural Males 
3 Rural Males 

Urban Males 
3 Urban Males 

Rural Females 
3 Rural Females 

Urban Females 
3 Urban Females 

Rural Males 
6 Rural Males 

Urban Males 
6 Urban Males 

Rural Females 
6 Rural Females 

Urban Females 
6 Urban Females 

Rural Males 
9 Rural Males 

Urban Males 
9 Urban Males 

Rural Females 
9 Rural Females 

Urban Females 
9 Urban Females 



59 


2.28 


33 


1.5-1 


60 


2.11 


38 


1.60 


73 


2.32+ 


19 


1.76 


51 


2.69 


28 


1.80 


62 


2.06 


31 


1,69 


69 


2.03 


2+3 


1.0l+ 


79 


2.27 


28 


1,86 


73 


2,60 


32+ 


1.57 


18 


2.91 


13 


1.23 


92+ 


2.51 


2tU 


1.27 


19 


2.1j2 


10 


i.5o 


99 


2.50 


2+5 


1,29 


756 


2.36 


366 


1.1+8 


56U 


1.92+ 


558 


2.21 



2,18 


1.07 


1.80 


.92 


1.95 


.92 


1.81+ 


.76 


2.28 


.91+ 


2,02+ 


,90 


2,52 


1.03 


2.01+ 


.6? 


2.01+ 


1.01 


1.91 


.69 


1.87 


1.02+ 


1.22 


.62 


2.2!? 


.97 


1,96 


.93 


2. 2+ It 


,95 


1.75 


,76 


2,65 


1.10 


1.2+3 


.72 


2.38 


.99 


1.52 


.90 


2.29 


1.02 


1,76 


1,08 


2.1)1 


.95 


1.59 


.63 


2,25 


.98 


1.71 


.77 


1.95 


.93 


2,20 


,91 



Table 2.3 (cont.) 





N 


MEAN 


ADJ. 

MEAN 


SD 


Grade 3 


361 


2,12 


2,12 


,92 


Grade 6 


119 


2.00 


2.00 


,91 


Grade 9 


3U2 


2.12 


2.12 


.92 


Rural 


Wilt 


2.09 


2,11 


,90 


Urban 


678 


2.06 


2,00 


,89 


5 oc. App, Grade 3 


2i»3 


2.3U 


2,22^ 


.98 


Agg, Disrp. Grade 3 


118 


1.60 


l.91_ 


.80 


Soc. App. Grade 6 


283 


2.20 


2.16 


.99 


Agg, Disrp. Grade 6 


136 


1,149 


1,66, 


.73 


Soc, App. Grade 9 


230 


2,03 


2.i[0' 


.98 


Agg. Disrp. Grade 9 


112 


1.29 


1.06, 


.79 


Grade 3 Male 


190 


1.96 


1.97 


.93 


Grade 3 Female 


171 


2*29 


2,28 


.92, 


Grade 6 Male 


200 


1.78 


1.79 


,90 


Grade 6 Female 


21k 


2.22 


2.20 


,92 


Grade 9 Male 


169 


2,13 


2.11 


.90 


Grade 9 Female 


173 


2.12 


2.1 lj 


.89 


Male Rural 


216 


2.00 


2. 0l(. 


.96 


Male Urban 


3U8 


1.91 


1.89 


.91 


Female Rural 


228 


2,18 


2,19 


.90 


Female Urban 


330 


2.23 


2.22 


.88 




Analysis of Covariance 






Source 


df 




F 


P 



A - Grade 


2 


2,08 


2.82 




B - Sex 


1 


19.03 


20.88 


.001 


G - Behavior 


1 


06.30 


76.08 


.001 


D - Location 


1 


,70 


1,02 




A X B 


2 


2.76 


3,76 


,02 


A X G 


2 


6.03 


8.88 


,001 


A X D 


2 


.00 


.68 




B X 0 


1 


,01 


.01 




B X D 


1 


6 , Ol; . 


8.22 


,00i4 


C X D 


1 


1 . 2 * 


’ 1.96 




A X B X C 


2 


.50 


.70 




A X B X D 


2 


,33 


•U0 




A X C X D 


2 


1*71 


2.33 




B X C X D 


1 


1.00 


1.36 




A X E X C X B 


- 2 


,76 


1.03 





1097 



*7k 



o 

ERIC 



i 



137*87 187.52 



.001 



Within Cell 
Regression 



Table 2*U 



Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for Teacher 
Grades in English of Children 8 Tears After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3, or 9 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 



N MEAN ADJ. SD 

MEAN 



Soc. App. Grade 3 Rural Males 
Agg , Disrp, Grade 3 Rural Mal es 

Soc. App. Grade 3 Urban Males 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 3 Urban Males 

Soc, App, Grade 3 Rural Females 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 3 Rural Females 

Soc. App, Grade 3 Urban Females 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 3 Urban Females 

Soc, App* Grade 6 Rural Males 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 6 Rural Males 

Soc. App. Grade 6 Urban Males 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 6 Urban Males 

Soc. App. Grade 6 Rural Females 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 6 Rural Females 

Soc, App, Grade 6 Urban Females 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 6 Urban Females 

Soc. App, Grade 9 Rural Males 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 9 Rural Males 

Soc, App. Grade 9 Urban Males 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 9 Urban Males 

Soc. App. Grade 9 Rural Females 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 9 Rural Females 

Soc, App. Grade 9 Urban Females 
Agg* Disrp. Grade 9 Urban Females 

Soc. Approved 
Agg. Disrp, 

Males 

Females 



5 >9 


2.11 


1.97 


1,16 


33 


1.65 


2 . 0 ii 


.78 


60 


2.72 


2.50 


,92 


38 


1.53 


1.85 


,83 


73 


2.87 


2,79 


•9h 


19 


2.10 


2 .L .8 


.88 


51 


3.26 


3.014 


,73 


28 


2,02 


2.33 


1,02 


62 


2.11 


2,09 


,92 


31 


1,29 


1.58 


.95 


69 


2,52 


2.31 


1,09 


k3 


1 .U 2 


1.67 


.73 


19 


2.68 


2,66 


1,07 


28 


2,36 


2.50 


1.05 


7°' 


3.16 


2.9U 


. 8 ? 


3U 


2.12 


2.35 


.81 


18 


2.78 


2.U3 


1.11 


13 


1.38 


1,65 


.77 


9h 


2.76 


2,58 


1.02 


hh 


1.30 


1.62 


.70 


19 


■ 3.10 


2.93 


.66 


10 


l.UQ 


1.75 


,97 


99 


3.02 


2.89 


.83 


h$ 


1,67 


2,07 


.85 


756 


2.75 


2.60 


,95 


366 


1.67 


1.98 


• 8 U 


56U 


2.11 


2,12 


*9h 


558 


2,69 


2,68 


.89 



Table 2,4 (cont.) 



Grade 3 
Grade 6 
Grade 9 

Rural 

Urban 

Soc, App, Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 3 
Soc. App, Grade 6 
Agg* Disrp, Grade 6 
Soc. App. Grade 9 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 9 

Soc, App. Rural 
Agg, Disrp, Rural 
Soc. App, Urban 
Agg, Disrp. Urban 



N MEAN ADJ, SD 

MEAN 



361 


2,42 


2,42 


.92 


419 


2.35 


2.35 


.95 


342 


2.43 


2*43 


,88 


444 


2,29 


2.32 


,97 


678 


2.U7 


2.45 


.88 


243 


2.73 


2.57^ 


.95 


118 


1.77 


2.12, 


.86 


283 


2.64 


2.52 


.99 


136 


1*76 


1,99- 


,86 


230 


2.90 


2.73 


.92 


112 


1,47 


1,82„ 


.78 


310 


2,53 


2.44 


1,00 


134 


1.73 


2.03J 


.89 


446 

232 


2.90 


2,71' 


.92 


1,64 


1,95. 


.81 



Sourc e _ 

A - Grade 
B - Sex 
C Behavior 
D - Location 

A X B 
A X C 
A X D 
B X C 
B X D 
G X D 

A X B X C 
A X B X D 
A X G X D 
B X C X D 
A X B X 0 X D 

Within Cell 



Regression 



Analysis of Covariance 



df MS . F E_ 



2 


,78 


1.22 




1 


91.06 


141,82 


.001 


1 


69,90 


108.87 


.001 


1 


6.92 


10. 78 


.001 


2 


2,1? 


3,38 


.03 


2 


5.41 


8.43 


,001 


2 


.22 


.34 




1 


.01 


,02 




1 


.17 


,27 




1 


5.27 


8.21 


.01 


2 


.87 


1.35 




2 


.11 


,16 




2 


1.59 


2,47 




1 


.13 


.20 




2 


.83 


1.29 




1097 

1 


.64 

241.98 


376.86 


,001 




£- 



-142.- 



\ 



Table 2.5 

Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for SCAT 
Total Scores of Children 8 Years After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3, 6, or 9 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 





N 


MEAN 


ADJ. 

MEAN 


SD 


Soc, App. Grade 3 Males 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 3 Males 


82 

50 


70.87 
55, >4 6 


67.65 

614.3? 


13.28 

16.27 


See* App* Grade 3 Females 
Agg* Disrp * Grade 3 Females 


85 

31 


69,20 

53.58 


65.67 

6I.II4 


11.56 

IU.51 


Soc, App* Grade 6 Males 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 6 Males 


107 

57 


73.75 

58.33 


71.7U 

65.56 


17.22 

15,88 


Soc, App, Grade 6 Females 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 6 Females 


11U 

U7 


7U.U0 

61,68 


71.65 
66 .U8 


16,25 

18.68 


Soc, App, Grade 9 teles 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 9 teles 


80 

35 


82,35 

58,17 


76,95 
6 ) 1 . 76 


11.99 

15.80 


Soc. App, Grade 9 Females 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 9 Females 


Bh 

29 


77.02 

55.5? 


' 73.7U 

6h*7Q 


15,35 

15.08 


Soc, Approved 
Agg, Disrp. 


552 . 

2U9 \ 


7U.50 

57.50 


71 . 2)4 

6U,73 


1)4.62 

16,10 


teles 

Females 


Ull 

350 


69,16 

69,27 


69.59 

68.82 


15,03 

15.16 


Grade 3 
Grade 6 
Grade 9 


2 U 8 

325 

228 


65,03 

69*53 

73,32 


65.50 
69.86 
72, 3U 


13. U7 
16.80 
1)4,20 


Soc, App, Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 3 
Soc, App, Grade 6 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 6 
Soc, App, Grade 9 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 9 


167 

81 

221 

10U 

1614 

6U 


70.02 
5U.7U 
7U.08 
59. 8 U 

75.62 

57.17 


66,6)71 

63.13J 

71.69*1 

65.97J 

75.301 

624 , 7 ) 4 ] 


12 J 4 O 
15,53 
16.69 
17.12 
13.77 
15.36 
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Table 2.5 (oont.) 



Analysis of Covariance 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


A - Grade 


2 


2892.19 


31.90 


B - Sex 


1 


160,30 


1.77 


C - Behavior 


1 


6028.13' . 


66. U8 


A X B 


2 


166.70 


1.8U 


A X C 


2 


623.86 


6 e 88 


B X C 


1 


33*39 


.37 


A X B X G 


2 


59.38 


,66 


Within Cell 


788 


90.68 




Regression 


1 


110573.53 


1219 *UU 





el 



p 

.001 

,001 

,001 

.001 



Table 2,6 



Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for SCAT 
Quantitative Scores of Children 8 Years After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3, 6, or 9 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 









N 


mAn 


ADJ. 

MEAN 


SD 


Soc. App. Grade 3 


Males 




82 


38.32 


36.86 


7.22 


Agg, Disrp, Grade 


3 Males 




5° . 


28.96 


32.98 


9.56 


Soc, App, Grade 3 


Females 




85 


34.93 


33.34 


6.74 


Agg. Disrp, Grade 


3 Females 




31 


26.55 


29*96 


7,39 


Soc, App. Grade 6 


Males 




107 


33.92 


33.01 


8.86 


Agg, Disrp. Grade 


6 Males 




57 


26.72 


29.98 


7.89 


Soc* App* Grade 6 


Females 




lilt 


33.11 


31.86 


7,94 


Agg. Disrp. Grade 


6 Females 




47 


26.68 


28., 64 


9.37 


Soc, App. Grade 9 


Males 




80 


38.93 


36.49 


7.64 


Agg, Disrp 6 Grade 


9 Males 




35 


- 27.91 


30.89 


8,79 


Soc, App, Grade 9 


Females 




&h 


34.91 


33,42 


7.20 


Agg, Disrp, Grade 


9 Females 




29 


25.72 


29,66 


7,33 


Soc, Approved 






552 


35.43 


33.96 


7.67 


Agg. Disrp, 






249 


27.19 


30.45 


8 o 46 


Males 






Uu 


33.66 


33.85 


8.23 


Females 






390 


32.04 


31.84 


7.59 


Grade 3 






248 


33.80 


34.01 


7,57 


Grade 6 






325 


31,32 


31.47 


8.42 


Grade 9 






228 


34.07 


33.63 


7.58 




Anaiy 


sis 


of Covariance 






Source 




df 


MS 


F 


P 


A - Grade 




2 


514;. 05 15.52 .001 


B - Sex 




1 


776 


-,?8 22,16 .001 


C — Behavior 




1 


1957 


.32 55.85 .001 


A X B 




2 


86 


..91 


2.48 




A X 0 




2 


40.55 


1.16 




B X C 




1 


18 


1.66 


,53 




A X B X C 




2 


11 


.85 


.34 




Within Cell, 




788 


35*05 






0 "'.egression 




1 


22 545.55 6U3o29 .001 


ERIC 




















{ • • s 


1 
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Table 2.7 



Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for SCAT 
Verbal Scores of Children 8 Years After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3> 6, or 9 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 



Soc . App , Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 

Soc. App . Grade 3 

Agg, Disrp. Grade 
* 

Soc, App. Grade 6 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 

Soc, App, Grade 6 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 

Soc, App, Grade 9 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 

Sec, App. Grade 9 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 

Soc. Approved 
Agg. Disrp. 

Males 

Females 

Grade 3 
Grade 6 
Grade 9 

Soc, App. Grade 3 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 
Soc, App, Grad© 6 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 
Soc. App, Grade 9 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 



N MEAN ADJ, SD 

MEAN 



Males 


82 


32,55 


30,76 


7.36 


3 Males 


50 


26.90 


31.86 


8,0b 


Females 


85 


3b. lb 


32,18 


6,20 


3 Females 


31 


27.03 


31.2)4 


8.33 


Males 


107 


39.83 


38.71 


9.95 


6 Males 


57 


31.61 


35.6b 


10,29 


Females 


lib 


Ul. 2 9 


39.76 


10.01 


6 Females 


hi 


35.00 


37,67 


11.66 


Males 


80 


bb,35 


bl.3b 


8, hi 


9 Males 


35 


30,26 


33,93 


9, 39 


Females 


8b 


b2 0 06 


bo. 23 


9.5b 


9 Females 


29 


30. 2h 


35.11 


9.09 




552 


39,17 


37.35 


8.80 




2b9 


30.38 


3b. bl 


9.58 




I4II 


35.73 


35.97 


8.92 




390 


37,19 


36,93 


9.18 




2US 


31.26 


31.53 


1,22 




325 


38,20 


38.39 


10.2b 




228 


39,55 


39.00 


9.0b 




167 


33,36 


31. b8 


6.7.7 


3 


81 


26.95 


31.62 


8.10 




221 


ip. 59 


39.25 1 


9.96 


6 


• 10b 


33.1b . 


36.55 J 


10,88 




16b 


U3.18 


b0,77" 


9.01 


9 


6 b 


30.25 


3b.b6j 


9.18 
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Table 2,7 (cont.) 



Analysis of Covariance 



Source 


df 


m 


P 


P 


A - Grade 


2 


1i3£7.HO 


110,86 


,001 


B - Sex 


1 


126,80 


3.21 




C — Behavior 


1 


10 73 o 30 


27.21 


,001 


A X B 


2 


U7.00 


1.19 




A X C 


2 


$37 •US 


13.62 


.001 


B X C 


1 


6.71 


.17 




A X B X C 


2 


62. Ul 


1.08 




Within Cell 


788 


39 •US 






Regression 


1 


3 ^ 301.39 


869.51 


.001 



O 

ERIC 



64 
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Tsble 2*8 

Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for STEP 
Science Scores of Children 8 Years After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3, 6 a or 9 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 





N 


MEAN 


ADJ, 

MEAN 


SD 


Soc, App, Grade 3 Males 


98 


35,08 


33.57 


7,59 


Agg. Disrp. Qra.de 3 Males 


56 


29.71 


33.01 


10,57 


Soc, App, Grade 3 Females 


97 


30.35 


29,12 


6.85 


Agg, Disrp, Grade 3 Females 


35 


25.80 


28.36 


7,89 


Soc# App# Grade 6 Males 


107 


3U.71 


33,93 


7.1*6 


Agg, Disrp, Grade 6 Males 


57 


28,68 


31,28 


7.00 


Soc. App, Grade 6 Females 


115 


30.17 


29,10 


6,61* 


Agg, Disrp, Grade 6 Females 


kl 


2i*o 75 


26,67 


7,16 


Soc, App. Grade 9 Males 


77 


37.52 


35,50 


7.11 


Agg, Disrp. Grade 9 Males 


36 


27.81 


30,1*8 


8 , 1*6 


Soc. App, Grade 9 Females 


83 


30.71 


29.1*1* 


7.05 


Agg, Disrp, Grade 9 Females 


31 


22,90 


26,17 


6.53 


Soc, Approved 


577 


32,93 


31,68 


7.09 


Agg, Disrp o 


262 


26,95 


29,71 


8,10 


Males 


1*31 


33.27 


33.39 


7.88 


Females 


li 08 


28.73 


28,61 


6,90 


Grade 3 


286 


31.21* 


31.35 


8.02 


Grade 6 


326 


30.61 


30,71 


7,02 


Grade 9 


227 


31.1*9 


31.21 


7.20 


Soc. App. Grade 3 


195 


32.73 


31.1*1 


7,21 


Agg. Disrp, Grade 3 


91 


28.05 


31,22 


9.58 


Soc, App. Grade 6 


222 


32,35 


31.1*3 


7.03 


Agg, Disrp, Grade 6 


ioU 


26.90 


29.19_ 


1 7.01* 


Soc. App, Grade 9 


160 


33.99 


32,35" 


7.06 


Agg. Disrp. Grade 9 


67 


25. 5U 


28.1*8 


7.57 



65 

o 

ERIC 



Table 2,8 (cent,) 



Analysis of Covariance 



Source 



df 



F 



A - Grade 
B — Sex 
C - Behavior 

A X B 
A X G 
B X G 
A X B X C 

Within Cell 

Regression 



2 


33.80 


.89 




1 

1 


4773.4 s 

830,97 


125.49 

21.85 


.001 

.001 


2 


10,64 


.28 




2 


163.29 


4.29 ■ 


.01 


1 


11,73 


.31 




2 


12,59 


.33 




826 


38.04 






1 


14652,03 


385.18 


,001 
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Table 2.9 

Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance Tor STEP 
Math Scores of Children 8 Years After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3> 6, or 9 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 



N MEAN ADJ. SD 

MEAN 



Soc. App. Grade 3 Males 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 3 Males 

Soc- App, Grade 3 Females 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 3 Females 

Soc. App- Grade 6 Males 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 6 Males 

Soc, App. Grade 6 Females 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 6 Females 

Soc. App. Grade 9 Males 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 9 Males 

Soc, App, Grade 9 Females 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 9 Females 

Soc . Approved 
Agg, Disrp, 

Males 

Females 

Grade 3 
Grade 6 
Grade 9 

Soc, App. Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 3 
Soc, App, Grade 6 
Agg. Disrp* Grade 6 
Soc, App* Grade 9 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 9 

Soc, App* Males 
Agg, Disrp. Males 
Soc, App, Females 
Agg, Disrp. Females 



98 


31.29 


29.33 


8.89 


56 


22.13 


26 , 32 


8.66 


91 


24.84 


23.28 


8.16 


35 


. 18,63 


22,40 


6.71 


107 


29.35 


28,35 


8,90 


57 


23,65 


26,95 


7.70 


115 


24,95 


24.58 


7,24 


hi 


20,53 


22.98 


6.81 


77 


33.51 


30,93 


6,97 


36 


22,33 


25.73 


8,07 


83 


27,75. ' 


26.13 


8,04 


31 


19.36 


23*51 


4,57 


577 


28.37 


26.77 


8.06 


262 


21.40 


24.92 


7.33 


ii3i 


28,25 


28.40 


8,28 


1*08 


24.02 


23.86 


7.34 


286 


25.76 


25.89 


6,32 


326 


25.53 


25.66 


7,81 


227 


27,70 


27.34 


• 7.25 


195 


28.08 


26,40 


8,51 


91 


20.78 


24,80 


7.93 


222 


27,07 


25.89 


8.06 


104 


22,24 


25 * 16_ 


7.28 


160 


30,52 


26.44] 


, . 7,52 


67 


20.96 


24. 7 cl) 


1 6,63 


282 


31.16 


29.45" 


I 8,38 


11 19 


22.76 


26.42J 


1 8,10 


295 


25 .,70 


24,21 


7.75 


113 


19.62 


22.94 


6.19 
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Table 2,9 (cent. ) 



Analysis of Covariance 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


A - Grade 


2 


208,64 


6.24 


,002 


B — Sex 


1 


4383.17 


130.99 


.001 


C - Behavior 


1 


718.97 


21,49 


,001 


A X B 


2 


39.02 


1.17 




A X C 


2 


120. ?4 


3-61 


.03 


B X C 


1 


138,56 


4.14 


.04 


A X B X G 


2 


14,54 


.44 




Within Cell 


826 


33*46 






Regression 


1 


23781.13 


710.70 


,001 



erJc 
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Table 2,10 



Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for 
Reading Scores of Children 8 Years After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3, 6> or 9 as Displaying Socially- 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 
Total Sample 



STEP 









N- 


MEAN 


ADJ. 

MEAN 




SD 


Soc, App. Grade 3 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 


Males 
3 Males 




98 

56 


50.09 

38.23 


47.82 

43.54 




11.15 

13,59 


Soo, App. Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 


Females 
3 Females 




97 

35 


52.31 
la. 60 


50.34 

46.37 




11.76 

12.48 


Soc. App, Grade 6 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 


Males 
6 Males 




107 

57 


50.98 
la. 39 


49,73 

45.57 




10.47 

11.63 


Soc, App, Grade 6 
Agg. Disrp. Qrade 


Females 

6 Female s 




115 

47 


54.24 

44-43 


52.52 

47.52 




7,94 

12.81 


Soc. App, Grade 9 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 


Males 
9 Males 




77 

36 


5U.91 

39.31 


51.65 

43.62 




6.82 

11,58 


Soo, App* Grade 9 
Agg • Disrp * Grade 


Females 
9 Females 




83 

31 


53. 34 

42.90 


51.29 

48.16 




8.95 

9.72 


Soo. Approved 
Agg. Disrp. 






577 

262 


52.57 

41.18 


50.54 

45.63 




9.70 

12,08 


Males 

Females 






431 

U08 


47.58 

50.52 


47.77 

50,32 




10,74 

10,24 


Grade 3 
Grade 6 
Grade 9 






286 

326 

221 


47,48 

49.51 

50*22 


47.65 

49.67 

49.77 




11.96 

10.22 

8.83 




Analys is 


of Covariance 








Source 




df 


MS 




F 


P 




A - Grade 
B - Sex 
C - Behavior 




2 

1 

1 


397. 45 
1283.60 
3345,25 


■ 6.05 
19.54 

50.92 


.002 

.001 

.001 





A X B 
A X C 
B X C 
A X B X C 

Within Cell 

ERJC 3greSsion 



826 

1 



Ul.28 

32.82 

51 . 1 ? 

123.51 

65.70 

38067.43 



.63 

.50 

.78 

1.88 



579.43 



,001 
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Table 2.11 



Means and Standard, Deviations and Analysis of Covariance foi 
Writing Scores of Children 8 Years After They Were First 
Identified in Grades 3, 6, or f as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 
Total Sample 



STEP 







N 


MEAN 


ADJ. 

MEAN 


SD 


Soc, App, Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 


Males 
3 Males 


98 

56 


36.20 

26.29 


34,39 

30.51 


9.44 

9.50 


Soc. App. Grade 3 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 


Females 
3 Females 


97 

35 


41.54 

32.23 


39.97 

36,03 


7.69 

10.29 


Soc, App, Grade 6 
Agg, Disrp. Grade 


Males 
6 Males 


107 

57 


36.00 

28,02 


34.83 

31.35 


8.36 

8.52 


Soc. App, Qrade 6 
Agg. Disrp, Grade 


Females 
6 Females 


115 

47 


41,63 

33.57 


40.26 

36.02,1 


7.27 

9.17 


Soc. App, Grade 9 
Agg. Disrp. Grade 


Males 
9 Males 


77 

36 


40,01 

26.50 


37. 42 
29,93 


6.56 

9.47. 


Soc. App, Grade 9 
Agg, Disrp, Grade 


Females 
9 Females 


83 

31 


42.25 

31.8k 


ho.62 

36,03 


7.1*2 

8.28 


Soc. Approved 
Agg, Disrp. 




577 

262 


39.52 

29.2*5 


37.91 

32.99 


7.86 

9.12 


Males 

Females 




431 

408 


33-65 

39.26 


33.80 

39.09 


8.56 

7.95 


Grade 3 
Grade 6 
Grade 9 




286 

326 

227 


35.58 

36,22- 

37.57 


35-72 

36.37 

37.21 


8.96 

8.11 

7,58 




Analysis 


of Covariance 







Source 



df 



A 

B 

C 



Grade 

Sex 

Behavior 



A X B 
A X G 
B X C 
A X B X 0 

Within Cell 

O ression 

ERIC 



i 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 

826 ■ 



MS 


F 


P 


1U0.37 


3-50 


.03 


5783.14 


144.23 


.001 


3041,63 


75.86 


.001 


30.26 


.76 




82.92 


2.07 




12.14 


.30 




46.17 


1,15 


- 


40.10 


24112.12 


601.33 


.001 


w 







1 



- 53 - 

Table 2.12 



Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Covariance for STEP 
Social Studies Scores of Children 8 Years After They Were 
First Identified in Grades 3? &> or 9 as Displaying 
Socially Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 









N MEAN 


ADJ . 
WEAN 


SD 


Soc. App. Grade 3 


Males 




98 47.62 


45.59 


11.33 


Agg, Disrp. Grade 


3 Males 




56 37,3 9 


42,12 


14.05 


Soc, App* Grade 3 


Females 




97 46.37 


44.61 


11.14 , 


Agg. Disrp. Grade 


3 Females 




35 37.29 


41.55 


11.89 


Soc. App. Grade 6 


Males 




107 42.16 


41,04 


9.44 


Agg. Disrp. Grade 


6 Males 




57 33.51 


37,24 


9,52 


Soc, App, Grade 6 


Females 




115 40,71 


39.18 


8.52 


Agg, Disrp, Grade 


6 Females 




47 31.98 


37.74 


12,56 


Soc, App. Grade 9 


Males 




77 45.17 


42.26 


8.41 


Agg. Disrp. Grade 


9 Males 




36 32.50 


36.35 


8.78 


Soc, App# Grade 9 


Females 




83 42.28 


40,45 


9.06 


Agg, Disrp. Grade 


9 Fe male s 




31 32.07 


36.76 


7,51 


Soc • Approved 






577 43.92 


42.12 


9.70 


Agg, Disrp* 






£62 34.26 


38,23 


11.14 


Males 






431 41.37 


41.54 


10.33 


Females 






4o8 40.42 


40,24 


10,00 


Grade 3 






286 4 3.93 


44.08 


11.85 


Grade 6 






326 38,67 


38*81 


9.62 


Grade 9 






22? 40,31 


39.91 


8.54 




Analysis c 


if Covariance 






Source 




df 


1© 


F 


3B _ 


A — Grade 




2 


2272.55 


33.45 .001 


B - Sex 




1 


274,66 


4 , 04 . 05 


C - Behavior 




1 


2421.89 


35.65 .001 


A X B 




2 


27.42 


.40 




A X 0 




2 


32,Ji3 


•48 




B X C 




1 


9 = 69 


.14 




A X B X C 




2 


29,29 


.43 




Within Cell 




826 


67.94 






Regression 

Q 




1 


30442.92 


448.07 .001 


ERIC 






* 7 ± - 







Table 2,13 

Regression Analysis Predicting SCAT Scores 
Using Phase I Predictors 
Intensives 







Criteria 






Verbal 


Quantitative 


Total 


R 


.7h* 


+• 

0\ 

i 


,?0 + 


SEE 


7.02 


7.22 


11.90 


N 


09 


59 


59 


N _ 

x-val 


68 


68 


68 


p 

x-vaX 


.7l»* 


.56* 


.72 * 


Predictor’S 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Or iter ia-*- 




i 


.25* 


-.11 


.09 


3 


-• U3* 


-.28 


-.42 


8 


-.18* 


-.28 


-.26* 


18 


.61* 


.34 


,56* 


20 


•1*5 


. Jj 1* 


.50* 


20 


.20 


.34* 


131 


31 


.22 


,26 


.28* 



1, For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
,20 is significantly different from 0 at .OS' level* 

♦ R is significant at the ,05 level, 

-x- Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 



O 







-55- 



Table 2 .14 

Regression Analysis Predicting SCAT Scores 
Using Phase I Predictors 
Nominees 



— - , 


— 


Criteria 






Verbal 


Quant it at ive 


Total 


R 


,80 v 


. 77* 


.8U + 


SEE 


6.66 


6.07 


9.83 


N 


312 


312 


312 


N 

x-val 

^x-val 


35? 

.79 + 


359 

.76 + 


359 

.83* 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 1 


1 


.29* 


-.08 


.13* 


2 


.Oh 


-.15* 


-.05 


3 


-.38* 


— . 4.0* 


-.43* 


20 


.72* 


.74* 


,81* 



1. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r £ 
.11 is significantly. different from 0 at .05 level. 

+ R is significant at the .05 level. 

* Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 




7a 



-56- 

Table 2.15 

Regression Analysis Predicting SCAT Scores 
Using Phase I Predictors 



Total Sample^ 







Criteria 






Verbal 


Qua nt its t ive 


Total 


R 


• 77 + 


• -7l4 + 


.81* 


SEE 


7.05 


. 6.35 


10.77 


N 


356 


396 


396 


N t 

3C-val 




hh$ 


UU5 


r x-val 


«78 + 


«73 * 


• 8l + 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria^ 




1 


-.28* 


-.08 


.12* 


2 


.02 


—.16* 


-.06 


3 


-.39* 


-.Jbl* 


— . LU* 


20 


,68* 


.71* 


.77* 



1, Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 

analyses of nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 1* 2* 3* 5* 6* 7 * and this 

resulted in less attrition of samples. 

2. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion* r >T 
,11 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level, 

t R is significant at the .05 level. 

- 5 t- Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 



*# ; 



O 

ERIC 



"5‘7- 



Table 2,16 

Regression Analysis Predicting SCAT Scores 
Using Phase X and. XXI Predictors 
Intensives 







Criteria 






Verbal 


Quantitative 


Total 


R 


,83* 


.70* 


. 81| 


SEE 


6.07 


5.83 


9.29 


N 


90 


5° 


50 


N 


60 


60 


60 


x-val 

r ;<-val 


. ?8 + 


,67"*' 


, 72 + 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 1 




1 


.23* 


-.11 


.07 


18 


.68* 


.36 


.62 


19 


.62 


.h9 


•6U* 


22 


— • oU* 


. 01 * 


-.02* 


2h 


.65* 


.65* 


,7U* 


30 


.29 


.16 


,23* 



1. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion* r >■ 
.2.7 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level, 

+ R is significant at the ,05 level. 

# Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 




-58- 



Table 2,17 

Regression Analysis Predicting SCAT Scores 
Using Phase I and III Predictors 



. Nominees 





“ - - 


Criteria 




Verbal 


Quantitative 


Total 


R 


,8l t 


.82 + 


,87 + 


SEE 


6,07 


5.11 


8.01 


N 


i 216 


216 


216 


N 


260 


260 


260 


x-ral 








r x-val 




.81* 


,87 + 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 








Predictors and Criteria- 1 ' 




i 


.30 


-.15 


.10* 


2 


.07 


-.17* 


-«0h* 


5 


. 6 8* 


.76* 


.81* 


7 


-.35* 


-.33 


-.38* 


20 


. 25* 


-.20* 


.04 


2h 


.6U* 


,65* 


.72* 



1, For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion* r > 
,13 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level. 

t R is significant at the .05 level. 



■w- Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 



76 

o 

ERIC 



-59- 



Table 2.18 

Regression Analj^sis Predicting SCAT Scores 
Using Phase I and III Predictors 
Total Sample-*- 



Criteria 




Verbal 


Quantitative 


Total 


R 


.78 + 


.81^ 


.85 + 


SEE 


6.38 


5.28 


8.93 


N 


270 


270 


270 


N n 

x-val 


320 


320 


320 


r x-val 


ft 

-3 

CD 

4* 


,78 + 


,8U + 


Predictors 




Simple Corre-lations of 
Predictors and Criteria 1 ^ 




2 


.10 


I 

• 

w 

VR 

* 


-.02% 


5 


.25% 


-.20% 


.05% 


20 


.65% 


. 73% 


* 78 % 


2h 


.63% 


.65% 


. 72% 



1, Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 

analyses of nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 1 , 2, 3 , 5 > 6, 7 , 20, 21, 

22, 23 , and 2h and this resulted in less attrition of samples. 

2. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r ^ 
,12 is significantly different from 0 at ,05 level. 

t R is significant at the .05 level. 

* Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 







— 60 - 



Table 2,1? 

Regression Analysis Predicting STEP Scores 
Using Phase I Predictors 
Xntensives 



Criteria 







Social 






Reading 


Writing 


Studies 


Science 


Math 



R 

SEE 

N 

^x-val 

r x-val 


,72* 

7.26 

59 

68 

*70* 


.61* 
6.70 
5? \ 
68 

,55 + 


.47+ 

8.98 

68 

-54 + 


•hat 

7.32 

59 f 

68 \ 

• 32 1, 


.69^ 

6,55 

59 

68 

.U2 f 


Predictors 


Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 1 




2 


.18 


.31 


-.10 


—.34* 


-.’ll* 


3 


-.37 


-.35 


-.28 


-.29 


-.43* 


h 


.01* 


-.01 


.01 


-.06 


-.17 


12 


-.22* 


.01 


-.23 


-.25 


-.33 


18 


.5E* 


.57* 


•34* 


.15 


.31 


1? ‘ 


.39 


.56 


.30 


.22* 


.36* 


20 


.59* 


.U8 


.33 


.19 


.29 


2? 


*08 


-.0? 


. 2t i* 


.20 


.16 


29 


.22 


.24* 


• 29 


.10 


.08 


1* For 

.25 


simple correlations of each predictoi 
is significantly different from 0 at 


with criterion, r 2 
.05 level. 



t R is significant at the „05 level. 

•w- Predictors which were included in optimum sets* 

O 

ERLC 



78 



- 61 - 



Table 2,20 

Regression Analysis Predicting STEP Scores 
Using Phase I Predictors 
Nominees 



Criteria 





Reading 


Writing 


Social 

Studies 


Science 


Math 


R 


,73 + 


,78 t 


.70+ 


.71+ 


,70 t 


SEE 


8,62 


, 0.92 


7,02 ’ 


0.78 


6.17 


N 


3k2 


3h2 


3U2 


3h2 


3k2 


N ' i 

x-val 

tc-val 


381 

.78* 


381 

.79 t 


381 

O 6o f 


381 

»60 f 


38I 

.73* 


Predictors 




Single Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria- 1 
/ — ■ — 




i 


,08* 


.07* 


.0l|* 


,03* 


,06 


2 


,09 


.23* 


-,oU 


-.29* 


— © 26 * 


3 


— • U2* 


-,U7* 


-.37* 


-.29* 


-.31* 


5 


.01 


.02 


.0! 


.01 

-.21 


.00* 


7 


-.39* 


-.U3 


-,29 


-.23 


20 


,68* 


,71* 


.66* 


,611* 


.69* 



1, For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion., r > 
,11 is significant! y different from 0 at .05 level, 

t R is significant at the ,00 level, ; 

& Predictors -which were included in optimum sets. 




*73 



- 62 - 



Table 2,21 

Regression Analysis Predicting STEP Scores 
Using Phase I Predictors 
Total Sample 1- 



Criteria 









Social 








Reading 


■Writing 


Studies 


Science 


Math 


R 


.71* 


.76* 


,66* 


.66+ 


.73+ 


SEE 


8.61 


6,11 


7.7k 


6.16 


6.35 


N 


1+27 


1+27 


1+27 


1+27 


1+27 


N 

x-val 


1+68 


1+68 


1+68 


1+68 


1+68 


r x-ml 


.76* 


.77* 


.63 f 


.60* 


.70* 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and. Criteria^ 




1 


,09* 


•oi+* 


.02 


.01 


,06 


2 


.08 


.23* 


-.07 


-.29* 


-.29* 


3 


-.1+2* 


-.1+7* 


-.37* 


-.31* 


-.36* 


h 


.07 


,ol+ 


, 08 * 


.05 


.09 


5 


.03 


.00 


-.01 


-.00 


,05* 


20 


.68* 


,69* 


.65* 


.58* 


.65* 



¥? 



o 

ERIC 



Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 
analyses of nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 1, 2, 3$ 5j 6, 7$ and 2U 

and this resulted in less attrition of samples. 

For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
,10 is significantly different from 0 at ,05 level. 

R is significant at the ,05 level. 

Predictors which were included In optimum sets. 



80 



-63- 



Table 2.22 

Regression Analysis Predicting STEP Scores 





Using Phase 


I and III 


Predictors 










Intensives 














Criteria 












Soo ial 








Reading 


"Writing 


Studies Science 


Math 


H 


.83-* 


.65* 


.69* 


.52*" 


* 

CO 

# 


SEE 


6.10 


6.61 


7.14 


7.27 


5.51 


N 




55 


55 


55 


55 


\-val 


64 


64 


64 


64 


64 


r x-val 


.78* 


.65* 


.55* 


.36+ 


.59*' 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 1 - 




2 


.18 


.32 


-.11 


-.34* 


-.40* 


4 


*03* 


.03 


.02 


-.Ol 


-.18 


12 


-.23* 


.Ol 


-.24 


-.27 


-.34 


18 


.59* 


.55 


.40 


.15 


.34 


19 


.47 


.55* 


.39 


.26^ 


.45* 


20 


.63* 


.48 


.35 


.16 


.33 


21 


-.12 


-.21 


«08~- 


.20 


-.03 


23 


.45 


.49* 


.44* 


.31 


.50 


2k 


.69* 


.54 


.57* 


.29 


.59* 


28 


.19 


.27* 


.18 


.21 


.15 



1. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
,2? is signif icantly different from O at .Of? level. 

■V R is significant at the .05 level. 

■3'c Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 



0 




-6U- 



Table 2.23 

Regression Analysis Predicting STEP Scores 
Using Phase I and III Predictors 
Nominees 





- 


Criteria 






Reading 


Writ ing 


Social 

Studies 


Science 


Nath 


R 


. 7lf 


.82+ 


*7U t 


. 73 ^ 


. 77 1 


SEE 


8.63 


5.1U 


7.11 


0.31 


0.89 


N 


2U3 


2h3 


2U3 


2U3 


2h3 


N 


270 


270 


275 


270 


21$ 


x— vail. 












■y* 


. 8l t 


,82 + 


,66 t 


.6U + 


. 78 J 


x-val 












Predictors 




Simple 


Correlations of 








Predictors and Criteria J " 




1 


.114* 


.07 


.03 


.01 


-.01 


2 


.10 


a 26* 


-.OU* 


— .28* 


-.28^ 


5 


.66* 


.68* 


.66* 


.6U* 


. 69 - 


7 . 


-.1|2* 


-©U8* 


-.31 


-.22 


-.22 


23 


.50 


.6U* 


.52 


.33 


.38 


eu 


© 63 * 


.72* 


. 67 * 


.55* 


•5 8- 



1, For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
,12 is significantly different from 0 at .00 level© 

i R is significant at the .00 level. 

a- Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 




82 



Table 2.24 

Regression Analysis Predicting STEP Scores 





Using Phase 


I and XXI 


Predictors 








Total Sample 


1 












Criteria 












Social 








Reading 


Writing 


Studies 


Science 


Math 


R 


,74* 


.79* 


• 73"* 


.68* 


.76* 


SEE 


8.37 


5«40 


7.11 


5.77 


5.94 


N 


302 


302 


302 


302 


302 


N 

x-val 


340 


340 


340 


340 


340 


r x~val 


o8o + 


.82*- 


.67* 


.63* 


.75* 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 2 




1 


.11* 


.05 


-.Ol 


-.02 


-.01 


2 


.10 


. 26 * 


— , 06 * 


-.29* 


-. 30 * 


? 


-.37* 


-.41* 


-.29 


-.23 


-.27 


20 


.66* 


,66* 


0 61 * 


•56* 


.64* 


21 


-.25 


-.29 


-. 10 * 


-.05* 


-.17 


23 


.50 


.62* 


.50* 


.33 


.41 


24 


.64* 


.70* 


.66* 


.50* 


,59* 



1. Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 

analyses of nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 1, 2, 3, 7 > 20, 21, 

22, 23 , and 24 and this resulted in less attrition of samples. 

2, For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
.11 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level. 

+ R is significant at the .05 level. 

■h- Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 



O 




— 66 — 



Table 2 . 25 

Regression Analysis Predicting High School Rank 
Using Phase X Predictors 
Intensive s 



Criteria 


R 


* 77 + 






SEE 


19. U2 






N 


119 






^x-val 


113 






r x-val 


.63' v 






Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 1 




2 


.17* 






3 








8 


-.3U* 




* 


18 


.5U* 




- 


20 


.5i+* 






27 


.2U* 






31 


,10* 







1. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r ^ 
, 19 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level. 

t R is significant at the .Of? level. 



■M- Predictors which were included in optimum sets* 



ERIC 



84 



-67- 



Table 2.26 

Regression Ana-Lysis Predicting Rank in High School 
Graduating Class Using Phase I Predictors 



Nominees 



Criteria 


R 


.70* 






SEE 


21.20 






N 


398 






x— val 


Ull 






r x-val 


.72+ 






Predictors 




Simple Correlations of_ 
Predictors and Criteria J * 




1 


.07* 






2 


.m* 






3 


-.U6* 






20 


.61* 







For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
olO is significantly different from 0 at .05 level. 

R is significant at the .05 level* 

Predictors which were included in optimum sets . 
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Table 2,27 

Regression Analysis Predicting Rank in High School 
Graduating Class Using Phase I Predictors 
Total Sampler- 



Criteria 



R 


.70 


SEE 


21,U0 


N 


Sh9 


N 


SSS 


x-val 




r x-val 


*69 



Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria^ 


2 






3 


-,go* 




1; 


.08* 




20 - 


.60* 





1, Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 
analyses of* nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
■was limited, to variable numbers 2, 3, i)-, S 3 1 3 and 20 and 

this resulted in less attrition of samples, 

2 # For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
,08 is significantly different from 0 at ,0£> level, 

+ R is significant at the «0 S level, 

■M- Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 




Table 2.28 



Regression Analysis Predicting Rank in High School 
Graduating Class Using Phase I and III Predictors 

Xntensi ves 

Criteria 



R 


o51 


SEE 


12.01 


N 


88 


N n 

2 c«val 


95 


r x-vaX 


.81 



Predictors Simple Correlations of 

Predictors and Criteria 1 



6 


-* 45 * 


8 


-,3k* 


12 


.09* 


18 


•5U* 


23 


.75* 


2h 


.8U* 



Por s imple correlations of each predictor with criterion^ r ? 
.21 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level. 

t R is significant at the .05 level. 

■H- Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 




-70- 



Table 2,29 

Regression Analysis Predicting Rank in High School 
Graduating Class Using Phase I and III Predictors 



Nominees 



Criteria 


R 


,88* 




SEE 


13. Ul 




N ^ — 


272 




N 

%-val 


293 




r x-val 


“,88 + 




Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Griterial 


5 


.09* 




20 


.58* 




23 


.70* 




2k 


,87* 





I® For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r 
.12 is significantly different from O at .05 level, 

i R is significant at the .05 level. 

* Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 




88 
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Table 2,30 

Regression Analysis Predicting Rank in High School 
Graduating Class Using Phase 1 and III Predictors 

Total Saruplel 



Criteria 


R 


. 88 * 




SEE 


13. h9 




N 






N 


388 




x-val 


*87 f 




x-val 




Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 


5 


. 01 * 




20 


.57* 


' 


23 


.71* 




2h 


. 86* 





1, Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 
analyses of nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 1, 2, 3, 1, 6, 7* 20, 21, 

22, 23, and 2U and this resulted in less attrition of samples* 

2* For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r ^ 
.10 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level* 

+ R is significant at the .05 level. 

* Predictors which were included in optimum sets* 




SB 



- 72 - 



Table'3-1 

Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Variance for Low 
Aggressive Behavior Traits of Children 8 Years After They 
Mere First Identified in Grade 3 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 





MEAN 


SD 






N MEAN 


SD 


Soc, App. 
Rural Males 


.31 


.76 


Soc. App. 
Agg. Disrp. 


325 

161+ 


.20 

.61+ 


.57 

1.16 


Agg. Disrp. 
Rural Males 


. h9 


• 9k 


Males 

Feirmles 


253 

236 


.1+5 

.21+ 


.95 

.61+ 


Soc. App. 

Rural Females 


.16 


,1+5 


Rural 

Urban 




21+1+ 

21+5 


.31 

.39 


,72 

.90 


Agg. Disrp. 
Rural Females 


.53 


.91+ 












Soc. App. 
Urban Males 


.23 


.68 












Agg. Disrp, 
Urban Wales 


.91+ 


i.i+5 












Soc. App. 

Urban Females 


.12 


,33 












Agg. Disrp, 
Urban Females 


.1+6 


1.12 


* 












Analysis 


of Variance 










Source 






df 


MS 


F 




P 


A — Sex 
B - Behavior 
C — Location 






1 

1 

1 


5.31+ 

18.88 

.19 


7.89 

27.92 

,28 




,01 

.001 


A X B 
A X C 
' B X C 
A X B X C 






1 

1 

1 

1 


.1+1 

.95 

2.13 

2.10 


.61 

1.1+1 

3.15 

3.10 






Within Cell 






1+81 


,68 








ERIC 




i 

s , 


90 


- 
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Tab 1 e 3*2 

Means and Standard Deviations and. Analysis of Variance for High 
Aggressive Behavior Traits of Children 8 Years After They 
Were First Identified in Grade 3 as Displaying Socially 
A.pproved or Aggressive. Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 





MEAN 


SD 




N 


MEAN 


SD 


Soc, App, 
Rural Males 


.17 


.00 


Soc. App, 
Agg, Disrp. 


320 

16 U 


.11 

-U1 


«1|U 

,8.7 


Agg, Disrp. 
Rural Males 


.37 


1.00 


Males 

Females 


203 , 

236 


.28 

.ih 


.73 

,U6 


Soc, App* 

Ru^aX Females 


.09 




Rural 

Urban 


2kh 

240 


,19 

,2h 


.62 

.62 


Agg, Disrp, 
Rural Pennies 


.27 


.02 










Soc, App, 
Urban Males 


.15? 


.0U 










Agg. Disrp, 
Urban Males 


.00 


.90 






- 




Soc, App. 

Urban Females 


.01 


.12 










Agg, Disrp o 
Urban Females 


,U6 


.77 












Analysis of 


Variance 








Source 




df 


F 




P 


A — Sex 
B - Behavior 
C — Location 






1 2 . 28 ' 
1 8,99 

1 .10 


. 0.96 

23.02 
.39 




.02 

.001 


A X B 
A X C 
B X C 

A X B X C 






1 .08 

1 .12‘ . 

1 .82 

1 .18 


,21 
.31 
2. 1U 
.h6 






Within Cell 


\ 


1*81 .38 










Table 3.3 



Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Variance for Total 
' Behavior Traits of Children 8 Years After They ‘Were First 
Identified in Grade 3 as Displaying Socially 
Approved or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 

Total Sample 



mean sd n mean 



See# App. 



- * ir £ 

Rural Males 


.57 


1.09 


Agg, Disrp. 
Rural Males 


.86 


1, 78 


Sec. App. 

Rural Females 


.25 


.73 


Agg. Disrp, 
Rural Fema3.es 


C 

CO 

• 


1.22 


Soc. A.pp . 
Urban Males 


,U2 


i.o5 


Agg, Disrp. 
Urban Males 


1,55 


2.15 


Soc. App. 

Urban Females 


.13 


.38 


Agg, Disrp, 
Urban Females 


.92 


1,67 



Soc, A.pp . 


325 


.32 


.85 


Agg. Disrp, 


165 


1.05 


1.78 


Males 


253 


.73 


1.58 


Females 


236 


.39 


.93 


Rural 


2hh 


.50 


l.lli 


Urban 


255 


,63 


1.35 



Source 



A - Sex 
B - Behavior 
C - Location 

A X B 
A X C 
B X C 
A X B X C 

■Within Cell 



Analysis of Variance 



d.f 


•M3 


F 


1 


lit. 59 


9.27 


1 


53.92 ’ 


35.28 


1 


.67 


.53 


1 


.13 


.08 


1 


1.75 


1.11 


1 


5.58 


3.55 


1 . 


1.06 


.67 


581 


1.57 





P 



001 

001 




9S 



Table 3-U 



Means and Standard Deviations and Analysis of Variance for Social 
Adjustment of Children 8 Years After They Were First Identified 
in Grades 3, 6, or 9 as Displaying Socially Approved 
or Aggressive Disruptive Behavior 
Total Sample 





MEAN 


SD 




N. 


MEAN 


SD 


BOCm App* 






Soc. App. 


65o 


U3.61 


6.87 


Grade 3 Males 


UO.ii 7 


7.97 


Agg, Disrp. 


321 


3U.55 


7.16 


Agg. Disrp. 






Males 


U86 


38.98 


7.50 


Grade 3 Males 


33*56_ 


7.15 


Females 


U85 


U2.28 


6,39 


Soc. App. 






Grade 3 


372 


39.i)7 


6.87 


Grade 3 Females 


U2.68 


6.00 


Grade 6 


323 


Uo.io 


6.98 








Grade 9 


276 


U2.80 


7.10 


Agg. Disrp. 














Grade 3 Females 


36.9k 


5.95 


Soc. App. 














Grade 3 


252 


lp..63~ 


6,98 


Soc. App, 






Agg, Disrp, 








Grade 6 Males 


U2 ,6Ul 


6.99 


Grade 3 


120 


3U.9U_ 


6.65 


Agg. Disrp. 














Grade 6 Males 


31.21J 


1 7.53 


Soc, App. 














Grade 6 


212 


U3.28 


6,68 


Soc. App, 


_ 




A.gg, Disrp. 








Grade 6 Females 


U3.89 


6.U0 


Grade 6 


111 


3U.03, 


7.56 


Agg, Disrp. 






Soc, App. 








Grade 6 Females 


37.73. 


7.69 


Grade 9 


186 


U6 ,66 


6*98 






- 


Agg, Disrp, 








Soc. App. 






Grade 9 


90 


3U.81 


, 7.36 


Grade 9 Males 


U5.3U j 


| 7.60 










Agg. Disrp, 






Soc, App, 




— i 




Grade 9 Males 


33.86^ 


] 8,10 


Males 


308 


U2.55 


7.52 








Agg, Disrp. 








Soc, App, 







Males 


178 


32 • 80_ 


i 7.U8 


Grade 9 Females 


U7.77 


6.U6 
















Soc, App, 




-i 




Agg, Disrp, 






Females 


3U2 


UU.56 


6.25 


Grade 9 Females 


35.72__ 


6,67 


Agg. Disrp. 














Females 


1U3 


36.81 


6.76 



O 



S3 
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Table 3,4 (cont.) 



Source 



A - Grade 
B - Sex 
G - Behavior 

A X B 
A X C 
B X G 
A X B X G 

Wlihin Cell 



Analysis of Variance 



df 


I© 


F 


P 


2 


942.55 


19.20 


.001 


1 


2467.55 


50*27 


.001 


1 


16574.80 


337.66 


.001 


2 


14.38 


.29 




2 


505.15 


10,29 


.001 


1 


226.76 


4.62 


.03 


2 

959 


153.49 

49,09 


3.13 


.04 



O 

ERIC 



94 
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Table 3.5 

Regression Analysis of Behavior Traits for Third Qrade 

Using Phase I Predictors 
Intensives 



1 ■*—*-** w—m—« 




Criteria 






Total 

Behavior 

Traits 


High 

Aggressive 

Traits 


Low 

Aggressive 

Traits 


R 


.33* 


.I 46 *" 


.31 + 


SEE 


1.1(3 


.55 


1.02 


N 


h 7 


UT 


u? 


N -i 

x-val 


6 l 


61 


61 


r x-val 


.i5 t 


.2^ 


.05 + 


Predictors 




Simple Correiaiions of 
Predictors and Criteria 


1 


3 




.28 


.31* • 


6 


.22 


.31* 


.13 


30 


*18 


.32* 


.06 


1* For simple 


correlations 


of each predictor with a 


criterionj 


r > ,28 is 


signif icantl 3 r 


different from 0 at .05 


level. 


t Significant 


at the .05 level. 





Predictors which were included in optimum sets* 
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Table 3,6 

Regression Analysis of* Behavior Traits for Third Grade 

Using Phase I Predictors 
Nominees 



_ - - - . J 




Criteria 






Total 


High 


Low 




Behavior 


Aggressive 


Aggressive 




Traits 


Traits 


Traits 


R 


-Ii8 ^ 


..1*2* 


.Ii5 + 


SEE 


1.3 9 


.69 


. ,95 


N 


153 


153 


153 


N i 

x-val 


150 


150 


150 


r x-val 


.19* 


*03 f 


.23 + 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria^' 




5 


.32# 


,38# 


.20 


6 


.38# 


.26# 


,38# 


20 


-.34# 


-.22 


-.35# 



l e For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
,16 is significantly different from 0 at . 05 level. 

+ R is significant at the *05 level, 

* Predictors which were included in optimum sets# 







Table 3.7 

Regression Analysis of Behavior Trails for Thxrd Grade 

Using Phase I Predictors 
Total Sample^ 







Criteria 






Total 


High 


Low 




Behavior 


Aggressive 


Aggressive 




Traits 


Traits 


Traits 


R 


.wr 


*39 + 


.Uo + 


SEE 


l.Uo 


.67 


.97 


N 


201 


201 


201 


N 

x-val 


213 


213 


213 


r x-val 


.19* 


.00 


• 22^ 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria^ 




2 


-.20* 


-.17 


-.17* 


3 


.32 


.21 


.33* 


0 


• 2U* 


.31* 


.lit 


o 


.32* 


.26* 


.30 


20 


-.30* 


-.20 


-.31* 



1. Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 
analyses of nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 2, 3 » U 3 0 3 ‘6 5 7, and 20 and 
this resulted in less attrition of samples ■ 

2. For simple correlations of each, predictor with criterion, r ^ 
•lit is significantly different from 0 at .00 level. 

t R is significant at the .00 level* 

* Predictors which were included in optimum sets • 

O 

eric: 
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Table 3-8 

Regression Analysis of Behavior Trails for Third Grade 
Using Phase I and III Predictors 
Xntensives 







Criteria 






Total 

Behavior 

Traits 


High 

Aggressive 

Traits 


Low 

Aggressive 

Traits 


R 


.72* 


.81 r 


.5U* 


SEE 


1.11. 


.37 


,9k 


N 


• h2 


U2 


h2 


N _ 

x-val 

x-val 


56 

.22 


56 

-13 


56 

.2U 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria^ 




21 


.72* 


.81* 


«5U* 



1, For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r __ 
,30 is significantly different from. 0 at -Of? level* 

t R is significant at the .05 level. 

Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 




-Si- 



Table 3-9 

Regression Analysis of Behavior Traits for Third Grade 
Using Phase X and IXX Predictors 
Nominees 







Criteria 






Total 


High 


Low 




Behavior 


Aggressive 


Aggressive 




Traits 


Traits 


Traits 


R 


-59 + 


.5i + 


-55 1 


SEE 


1.27 


*63 


.90 


N 


146 


ll»6 


lll6 


N -j 

x-val 


145 




149 


r x-val 


.2U f 


.05 


. 27 + 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 1 




5 


.32* 


.39* 


.21 


6 


.38* 


.25 


.38* 


21 


.50* 


.45* 


.42* 


23 


-.43* 


-.25 


-.47* 



1, For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
.16 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level* 

* Significant at the .Qf> level. 



-x- Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 



me 

. }. s «-? 
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Table 3,10 

Regression Analysis of Behavior Traits for Third Grade 



Using Phase I and III Predictors 
Total - Sample-*- 



- - — 1 --- • 




Criteria 






Total 


High 


XjOW 




Behavior 

Traits 


Aggressive 

Traits 


Aggressive 

Traits 


R 


,58* ‘ 


.54* 


.sit 


SEE 


1.27 


,60 


.91 


N 


18 ? 


189 


189 


^x-val 


201 


201 


201 


r x-val 


,29 f 


.15*’ 


,27 + 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria^ 




3 


,34* 


,21 


,36* 


5 


,24 


• 30 * 


.14 


7 


.30 , 


, 24 * 


,28 


21 


.53* 


,50* 


.44* 


23 


-.44* 


-.29 


-,45* 



1. Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 
analyses of nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 1 * 2$ 3? 4,. 5$ 6, 7 > 20 , 21 , 

22 > 23 * and 24 and this resulted in less attrition of samples, 

2. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r >■ 
,13 is significantly different from 0 at ,05 level. 

Significant at the ,05 level* 

■M- Predictors which were Included in optimum sets. 



O 
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Table 3.11 

Regression Analysis Predicting Social Adjustment. 
Using Phase I Predictors 
Int ensiles 



l 


Criteria 




Social 

Adjustment 




R 


•65 + 




SEE 


S.i 9 




N 


77 




N „ " J 


66 




x-val 






T - 


*6o ir 




x-val 






Predictors 


Simple Correlations of 






Predictors and Criteria^ 




7 


-.39* 




8 


- * 33* 




18 


*U5* 




27 


. 2 I 4 * 





1, For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion^ r ;> 
■22 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level. 

t Significant at the #05 level* 

Predictors which were included in optimum sets* 




Table 3.12 

Regression Analysis Predicting Social Adjustment 
Using Phase I Predictors 



Nominees 





Criteria 




Social 

Adjustment 




R 


1.66"** 




SEE 


6o31 




N 


368 




N 


370 




DE-Val 






r >:-val 


o6h' t 




Predictors 


Simple Correlations of 




* 


Predictors and Criteria^- 




2 


.12* 




3 


— « U6* 




5 


elk-s- 




20 


ol? It* 





1* For simple correlations of each predictor with eriierionj r 
*10 is significantly different from 0 at » 0 $ level* 



T R is significant at the ,0!? level#- 

Predictors which were included in optimum sets* 
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Table 3.13 

Regression Analysis Predicting Social Adjustment 



Using Phase I Predictors 
Total Sample?- 







Criteria 




Social 

Adjustment 




R 


.64* 




SEE 


6.45 




N 


471 




Vval 

r 3£-val 


458 

,65 + 


£ 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria^ 


1 


.10* 




2 


.11* 




3 


— . 48* 




4 


.12* 




20 


.52 * 





Total sample includes more subjects than were used in separate 
analyses of nominees and, intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 1 5 2, 3$ 4^ 5j 6* ? 3 and 20 
and this resulted in less attrition of samples. 

2. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r ? 
.09 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level. . <\ r 

t Significant at the .05 leyel. 

■* Predictors which were Included in optimum sets. 
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Table 3. XU 

Regression Analysis Predicting Social Adjustment 
Using Phase I and III Predictors 



Xntensives 







Criteria 






Social 








Adjustment 






R 


.72 1 ' 






SEE 


U.83 






N 


67 






N _ 

x-val 


59 






r x-val 


*6? t 






Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 




8 


37* 






23 


.59* 






2U 


.61* 







1. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r 
,2U is significantly different from 0 at *05 level. 

t R is significant at the .05 level* 

& Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 



1,04 



ERiC 
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Table 3.15 

Regression Analysis Predicting Social Adjustment 
Using Phase I and III Predictors 
Nominees 







Criteria 




Social 

Adjustment 




R 


.8U f 




SEE 


h.hl 


- 


N 


258 




N 


250 




x-val 


r 






x-val 


Predictors 




Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria 1 


23 


• 76* 




2h 


.80* 





1. For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r > 
.12 is significantly different from 0 at .05 level. 

t Significant at the .05 level. 

* Predictors which were included in optimum sets. 



O 
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Table 3.l6 

Regression Analysis Predicting Social Adjustment. 
Using Phase I and III Predictors 
Total Sample^ 





Criteria 




Social 

Adjustment 


R 


• 8l + 


SEE 


1+.66 • 


N 


330 


N . . . - 

x— val 


310 


r x-val 


,7k f 


Predictors 


Simple Correlations of 
Predictors and Criteria^ 


23 


. 73* 


2k 


. 77- 



1, Total sample includes more subjects than -were used in separate 
analyses of nominees and intensives because the predictor set 
was limited to variable numbers 1, 2, 3 S b 9 5* 6, 7, 20, 21, 

22 , 23, and 2h and this resulted in less attrition of samples. 

2* For simple correlations of each predictor with criterion, r ^ 
.11 is significantly different from 0 at .03 level# 

i Significant at the .03 level. 

-x- Predictors which were included in optimum, sets# 
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Part I 



Manual for Prediction of 
Law Contacts, Court Appearances, and 
Health Department Contacts 



This manual was designed to implement the prediction systems growing 
out of the discriminant analyses carried out in the Eau Claire County Youth 
Study. Beyond this, the procedures described herein may also serve as a 
model for others who wish to develop prediction systems using the psycho- 
social data available to them and directed especially to the behavior of 
children a'nd youth in their own locales. The user of this manual will be ■ 
able to predict in terms of probability to which group specific individuals 
■will belong. Six prediction systems have been developed in this research 
which classify individuals according to the following three dichotomous 
criteria! law contact or no law contact j court appearances or no court 
appearances j and health department contact or no health department contact. 

In this study the time from data collection to assessment of these criteria 
measures ranged from h to 8 years. Use of these systems will allow for 

classification of people in terms of these categories with an accuracy 

significantly better than that obtainable by chance alone. 

A statement is in order at this point to caution the user against 
some obvious but often overlooked pitfalls assoc iated with any predictive 
device. The primary pitfall is that any prediction system is devised from 
data for a particular group at a particular point in time. And while it 
is hoped that the prediction system will have general applicability, this 
implies that certain group characteristics are derived, from the community 
in which the study was made. As Rosenberg and Silverstein (1969) point 
out, not all communities are the same, nor do they have the same effect on 
behavior patterns of the children in these communities . Thus, perhaps 
different prediction systems based on different predictors, or different 
degrees of the same predictors for the same or different criteria may be 
needed to meet circumstances which vary from community to community, 

A second pitfall is the user's possibly naive and complete acceptance 
of the system without due attention to the predictive validity. This may 
lead him to forget his responsibility for decision making. This is 
evidenced in such statements asi "The system said it was so,," or "The 
numbers came out such and such, and hence ... 11 - It musu be remembered 
that any device is just that, a device, a tool, to be used, guided and 
directed by the user much like a brush in the hand of an artist. 

With the data collected during Phase I through Phase III of the Youth 
Study serving as predictor variables, and the data from Phase IV as that 
which was to be predicted, we have developed prediction systems for dichotomous 
group membership for the following criteria! law contact, court (appearance, 
and health department contact. As summarized elsewhere in this technical 




report* these systems have been validated and cross -validated with percentage 
of accuracy ranging from *62 to *91* The prediction systems were derived 
using discriminant function analysis* 

A Stepwise Discriminant Function Analysis Program BKD07M was used to 
find the minimum set of variables that will differentiate (in terms of 
probability values) between individuals who will belong to one or another 
group on the basis of individual scores for these variables. From the set 
of predictor variables the stepwise version selects those variables that 
make a significant contribution to predictability* and* at the same time* 
indicates their relative importance* The program provides a set of 
coefficients that are to be used in conjunction with the set of predictor * 
variables* The probability value that an individual will be a member of a 
particular group is obtained from the following relation: 



e 




e 



where i e is the base of the natural logarithms* 
s i is the scalor product C _X , 

C is the set of coefficients for a particular group classification* 

-i 

X 4 is the set of scores from the optimum variables* 

-i 

However * because of the complexity of the equation* the either/or nature of 
the criterion groups in the study* and the possible unfamiliarity of 
the user with regard to the mathematical manipulation involved* we have 
devised a less complicated procedure for obtaining the probability value for 
an individual. Basically* the prospective user does a series of 
multiplications and then adds the results. The resulting value* 8* is 
then referenced to a table that relates S to the probability* p* or group 
membership* The required table (Table G) is provided at the end of this 
manual* Thus* there are two steps to perform: 

a) Compute S - C .X ^ from selected set of optimum variables 

b) Reference S to p from Table G. 

The user 1 a selection of which set of optimum predictor variables and 
coefficients to use depends on: (l) What the user is trying to predict and 

(2) The data the user has available (either obtained or obtainable)* The 
answers to these questions determine which coefficients and variables to 
use | and the possible options are shown in Tables A through F. The first 
question of the selection process involves the choice by the user from the 
following list: 
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1. Law Contact (Tables A and B) 

2 . Juvenile Court Appearance (Tables C and D) 

3 . Health Department Contact (Tables E and P) 

The answer to the second question depends on the psycho 
measures that the user has available* 



sociometric 



Each table is organized according to the predictors available: 

(l) A set derived from the sample studied intensively and (2) A set 
derived from our total sample of inters ives and nominees. Following each 
source label is a bracketed pair of numbers that refer to the validation 
predictive accuracy and cross-validation predictive accuracy respectively 
exoressed in percentages. 



However, it should, also bp noted that many of the variables are 
common to the two lists and the minimum sets of variables for the two 
3 y 3 t. 0 ins are often nearly identical* Furtnsrnicre , the potential user of 
our systems must use the same tests , scoring procedures, and cod ing_ systems 
which we used and. which are described fully elsewhsre (Thurston, Feldhusen, 
and Benning, 196U," Phase l) . ' Finally' it should be pointed out that predictors 
si*© identified in Tables A to F as Fhs.se X ox* Phase X and XIX* This means 
that certain variables such as the behavior traits score were first obtained 
(Phase X) when the children were in grades 3j 6 , or 9 and then that the same 
instrument was administered about four of five years later (Phase III), 
jhese scores were the ones used in making the predictions of status eight 
or nine years beyond the first (Phase I) testing or four or five yee^s 
beyond the second (Phase XXI) testing. The I or III in parenthesis after 
certain variables in Tables A to F refer to the time in our study when the 
variable was assessed. 

The step — by — s ten example which fellows may prove helpful in illustrating 
the procedure to be followed in determining the probability of an individual's 
future membership in a particular group. 



Suppose that the user is interested in determining whether or not a 
girl named Debbie will become involved with health department agencies. 
Further, suppose that only limited psycho-socicmetric data is available 
on Debbie. Specifically, the prospective user knows: sex (female - 2); 

behavior (socially approved - l); high aggressive traits (2) j and^XQ. (105 ) , 
With these specifications, the user's attention focuses on Ijabla E, section 
2 , since this is the section that contains the predictor variables that 
correspond io 'the available d.si'tii on Debbie* 

•• -i n ‘Figure IA,’ a sample calculation format shews the predictor- variables 
and their corresponding coefficients in the first two columns as taken from 
Table 3, section 2. In column three of the format, Debbie's scores for the 
predictor variables have been entered. The product column is the result 
of multiplying Debbie's scores by the corresponding coefficient. Note that 
the score for the "constant" is always one. The box "Total S" represents 




11,3 
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the algebraic sum of the products just obtained. In order to determine 
the probability that Debbie will have contact with the health department, 
the value of "S" is referenced to "p" , the probability, in Table G, 

Figure B is the portion of Table G of interest in this example. The arrow 
indicates the range into which Debbie’s "S” value falls and the corresponding 
”p” value. 

By relating Debbie’s S to the probability of health department contact, 
we see that the probability that she will be a member of the group who 
will have contact is only ,h6, In terms of percentages, the chance that 
Debbie will have contact with health department agencies is k&%* 
Alternatively, the chance that Debbie will not have contact with the health 
department is 5h%» 

A word of caution is in order at this point regarding probabilities 
near .50 or $0%. Since the value of 3 is a product of several measures, 
its accuracy in part depends on the reliability of these measures and in 
part on the accuracy of the prediction system itself. Hence, because of the 
relationship of "S" to "p", the user must exercise due caution when 
probability for an individual is near the mid-range of p, That is, we 
have increasing confidence in the prediction as the probability departs 
from , 50 , 

As a second example, a prospective user wants to know what the chances 
are that John will be involved in contact with law enforcement agencies. 

The user has at his disposal the following information on John: sex 

(male - l)j behavior (aggressive = 2)j home location (urban = 2)j age 

(12 years, 5 months - li|9 months )j IQ (108) j low aggressive behavior 

traits (3) j and average of teacher grades (1.75). Under these specifications 

the user would select Table B section 2, In Figure G, the sample calciilation 

format shows the predictor variables and their corresponding coefficients. 

In the ’’Individual's Scores" column, John’s scores have been entered. The 
"product" column reflects the separate products formed and the Total S box 
gives John's S value. Note again that the score for the constant is one ,.. 

In order to determine the probability that John will be involved in contact 
with law enforcement agencies the S value is referenced to the probability 
p In Table G, Figure D is the portion of Table G of interest in this 
example . The arrow indicates the range Into which John's 3 value falls 
and the corresponding p value. 

‘The Value of p from the table indicates that the probability that John 
will have contact with law enforcement agencies is ,96 , or in percentage 
terms 96/S, Correspondingly, the probability that John will not have contact 
. .with .law enforcement agencies is ,0Lj, or -W,. In this case the odds are ■very" 
high that John will have contact with a law enforcement agency. 
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Practice Exercise: 

Tern are interested in determining the probability that Clark will appear 
before the juvenile court. The following data are available to you: 
low aggressive behavior traits I (U)j high aggressive behavior’ traits III 
(2) | social adjustment (60)» 



FIGURE IE 



PRACTICE FORMAT 



PROBABILITY OF 


NAME 






SET OF OPTIMUM 
VARIABLES 


SET OF 
COEFFICIENTS 

j 


Individual ! s 
Scores 
t 


PRODUCT : 

C X 
— i“i 






* 






TOTAL S = 



1, Which, table would' you select? 

2* Complete Figure IE 

3® -.What is Clark’s S value? 

h. From Table G what is the probability that Clark will appear before a 
juvenile court? 




See Appendix for Completed Exercise 
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FIGURE IA 

Sample Calculation Format 
For Debbie 



PROBABILITY OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


NAME Debbie 


COST. 


ACT 




SET OF OPTIMUM 
VARIABLES 


SET OF 
COEFFICIENTS 


Debbie's Scores 
On Each 
Variable 


PRODUCT : 

GiX. 

— 1 


Constant 


-3.6535? 


1 


-3,6535? 


Sex 


0.1i37?2 


2 


0,87581!. 


Behavior 


-0,6761? 


1 


-0,6761? 


High Aggr, Traits 
(I) 


-o.i?o?5 


2 


-0 ♦38190 


IQ 


0.03803 


105 


3,99315 




TOTAL S - 
0.15731 
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FIQUEE IB 

Portion of Table IG 



S Range P 

,30228 to ,26lU? *43 

,26lU8 to .22090 *44 

,22089 to ,18050 - 4 ? 

• ,l8o)i9 to .I402I4 • ■ ,h 6 . 

.1)4023 to ,10009 - ,|7 

,10008 to .06003 *48 

.06002 to .02001 -49 

.02000 to -.01999 * 5 ° 

-.02000 to -.06001 ' *51 

-.06002 to -.10007 ’• -52 

-.10008 to — .1)|022 *53 

-. 1 U 023 to -.180)48 - 5’4 
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FIGUHE IC 

Sample Calculation Format 



PROBABILITY OF LAW CONTACT 


NAME J ohn 








SET OF OPTIMUM 
VARIABLES 


SET OF 
COEFFICIENTS 


Individual 1 s ! 
Scores 


PRODUCT 1 

C X 

— i"*i 


Constant 


6.28803 


1 


6.28803 


Sex 


1.3112? 


1 


1.31129 


Behavior 


-0.81+667 


2 


-1.69334 


Home Location 


-0.79)437 


2 


- 1 , 5887)4 


Age (In Months) 


-O.O 3329 


Hi? 


-I4. 96021 


IQ 


-0.02230 


108 


-P.LiOSi+O 


Low Aggr, Traits 
(III) 


- 0 .U 0 U 01 


3 


-1.21203 


A vg, Teacher 
Grades 


0,56016 


1.75 


0,98028 




TOTAL S = 

- 3.28312 
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FIGURE ID 

Portion of Table ID 



S Range P 



-2.51231 


to 


-2.66615 


.93 


- 2.66616 


to 


-2.84384 


• -.94 


-2.84385 


to 


-3.05504 


.95 


-3.05505 


to 


-3.31677 


.96 


-3.31678 


to 


-3 .66355 


.97 


-3*66356 


to 


-4.18458 


.98 


-4.18459 


to 


-5.29329 


.99 


-5.29330 


to 


a mmmmm 






i ^ 
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TABLE IA 





Law Contact Prediction 




1 


Intensives 


(79j73) 


2 


Total Sample 


(71; 69) 




Pre 


dictor 


Coefficient 
' Set 




Predictor 


Coefficient 

Set 




Constant 


11.526214 


Constant 


0,56687 




Grade 


1.3125U 


Sex 


I.61474 




Sex 


1.61259 


Behavior 


-0.56715 




Home Location 


- 1.54704 


Home Location 


-0,94739 




Age ( In Months ) 


- 0,14942 


Age (In Months) 


-0.01236 


Phase 1 


High Aggr. 
Traits (l) 


- 0.39476 


Low Aggr, 
Traits (I) 


-0.18111 


Predictors 


Low Aggr. 
Traits (l) 


- 0.42483 


IQ 




0.01269 




KD 


Area 5 


0.20757 










Mother’s Use of 
Time 


- 1.30014 










O 
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TABLE IB 





Law Contact Prediction 




1 


Intensive s 


(8L|69) 


2 


Total Sample 


( 73 j 7U ) 


Pre 


diet or 


Coefficient 

Set 




Predictor 


Coefficient 

Set 




Constant 


B^96lr2 


Constant 


6.28803 

} 


! 

1 


Sex • ■ ■ 


■ 1.7,9197 


.Sex 


| 

1.31129 | 


! 

\ 


Age ( In Months ) 


-0.06777 


Behavior 


-0.8U667 




Hig 


;h Aggr. 


-O.U8318 


Home Location 


-0. 79^37 


Phase I 


Traits (I) 












Low Aggr. 


-0.78UU8 


Age (In Months) 


-0.03329 


Predictors 


Traits (III) 












Teacher Grd * 1 s 


0.09827 


IQ 




-0.02230 




Avg. 




Low Aggr. 


- 0 .U 0 U 01 










Traits (III) 












Teacher Grades Avg. 0.96016 





TABLE IG 





Juvenile Court Appearance Prediction 


1 Intensives ( 76 ; 69 ) 


2 Total Sample ( 78 ; 76) 


Predictor Coefficient 

Set 


Predictor Coefficient 

Set 


Phase I 
Predictors 


Constant 1.70269 

Low Aggr, -0.89Q9U 

Traits (I) 


Constant -0.17268 

Sex 0,85953 

Low Aggr. - 0,83139 

Traits (X) 
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TABLE ID 



Juvenile Court Appearance Prediction 


1 


Intensivea (91; 77) 


2 


Total Sample (82; 78) 



Predictor 



Coefficient ; 
Set 



Set 



i * ' 

i 1 


Constant 


- 1 . 091493 


Constant 


, 

0.19791 


Phase I 


Low Aggr . 
Traits (I) 


-0.73627 


Low Aggr, 
Traits (I) 


-O.l 4 . 9 U 66 


& III 

Predictors 


High Aggr. 
Traits (III) 


-2,10596 


Low Aggr, 
Traits (III) 


- 1.38260 




Social Adjustment 


0,08158 


Teacher Grd.’s 
Avg, 


0.71227 



3 

ERIC 
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TABLB IE 
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table IF 





i£5 
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TABLE IQ 

Relationship of S Values to Probability p 



O 

ERIC 



5 Range 



5- .29330 
6.18459 

3*66356 

3.31678 

3.05505 

2,84385 

2*66616 

2.51231 

2.37627 

2.25606 

2,16286 

2.04066 

1.94591 

1.85745 

1.77637 

1.69591 

1.621^9 

I.55060 

1,48283 

1*41784 

1.35533 

1.29005 

1.23676 

1.18029 

1.12546 

1.07212 

1,02014 

0.96940 

0.91979 

0.87122 

0.82360 

0.77680 

0.73089 

0 a 68066 

0.64109 

0.59713 

0*55373 

O.51083 

0,46838 

0.42634 

0.38467 

0.34333 

0.30228 

0.26148 

0.22089 

0.18049 

0.14023 

0,10008 

0.06002 

0,02000 



to 4 • 18460 
to 3.66357 
to 3*31679 
to 3.05506 
to 2,84386 
to 2,66617 
to 2.51232 
to 2.37628 
to 2,25407 
to 2,1428? 
to 2,04067 
to !•! 
to 1,' 
to 1 , 

to 1.69592 
to I.62150 
to 1.50061 
to 1.48284 
to 1.41780 
to 1.35534 
to 1.29006 
to 1.23677 
to 1.! 
to 1*. 
to 1.07213 
to 1.02010 
to 0.96941 
to 0.91980 
to 0,87123 
to 0,82361 

to 0. 77686 
to 0.73090 
to 0.68567 

to 0.64110 

to 0,59714 
to 0,50374 
to 0.51084 
to 0.46839 
to 0.42630 
to 0,, 33468 
to 0,34334 
to 0,30229 
to 0.26149 
to 0.22090 
to 0,18000 
to 0.16024 
to 0.10009 
to 0,06003 
to 0.02001 
to -0.01999 



.01 

,02 

,03 

.04 

.05 

,06 

.07 

,08 

.09 

.10 

,11 

.12 

,13 

,14 

.15 

,16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

,22 

,23 

.24 



.27 

.28 

.29 

.30 

.31 

.32 

,33 

.34 

.35 

.36 

.37 

.38 

.39 

-.40 

.41 

.42 

.43 

.44 

.45 

,46 

.47 

.48 

.49 

,5o 



S Range 


Jb. 


-0.02000 to -O.O6OOI 


.01 


-0.06002 to -0.10007 


.52 


-0,10008 to -0,16022 


.53 


-0.14023 to -0,18068 


.54 


-0,18049 to -0,22088 


.55 


-0,22089 to -0.26147 


,56 


-0.26148 to -0.30227 


.57 


-0,30228 to -0.34332 


.58 


-0.34333 to -0,38466 


.59 


-0.38467 to -0.42633 


.60 


-0. 42634 to -0.46837 


,61 


-O.46838 to -0,51082 


.62 


-O.5IO83 to -0.55372 


.63 


-0.55373 to -0.59712 


,66 


-0,59713 to -0,64108 


,60 


-0.64109 to -0,66565 


.66 


-0.68065 to -0,73088 


.6? 


-0.73089 to -0.77684 


.68 


-0.77685 to -0,82359 


-69 


-O.8236O to -0.87121 


.70 


-0.87122 to -0.91978 


,71 


-0.91979 to -0.96939 


.72 


-0. 96940 to -1,02013 


.73 


-1.02014 to -1,07211 


.74 


-1.07212 to -1,12565 


,75 


-1,12546 to -1.18028 


.76 


-1.18029 to -1.23675 


.77 


-1,23676 to -1,29506 


,78 


-1.29505 to -1,35532 


,79 


-1.35533 to -1.61783 


.80 


-1,41786 to -1.68282 


,81 


-1.48283 to -1,55009 


.82 


-1,50060 to -1,62168 


.83 


-1 ,62149 to -1,69590 


.86 


-1.69091 to -1.77436 


.85 



-1,77637 to 
-1,80745 to 
-1,94591 to 

-2,04066 to 
-2,14286 to 
-2.25406 to 
-2.37627 to 
-2.51231 to 
-2.66616 to 
-2.84385 to 
-3.05505 to 

-3.31678 to 
-3.66306 to 

-4-18459 to 
-5.29330 to 



-1,94590 

-2.04065 

-2,14285 

-2.25605 



-2.51230 

—2.66615 

- 2,86386 

-3,05504 

-3.31677 

-3,66355 

-6.18458 

-5.29329 



.87 

,88 

,89 

.90 

.91 

.92 

.93 

.94 

.95 

.96 

.97 

,98 

.99 

1.00 



±2' 
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Part II 

Manual for Predicting Achievement and 
Social Adjustment 



Part II of the manual was designed to answer specific questions 
about prediction of academic achievement and social adjustment using e 
systems derived from the regression analyses carried, out in the n. au Claire 
County Youth Study. The predictive systems devised can help in predicting 
various achievement and adjustment scores for specific individuals in t e 
last two years of high school. For example, a question to be answered by 
these prediction equations might be; "What will the social a jus men scor^ 
of a student be as he completes high school?" 

Based on the research findings of the Ban Claire County Youth Study, 
two nrediction equations have been developed for predicting each of the 
following ten criteria: standardized achievement test scores (. 4 ;, 

Behavior Traits (3), Serial Adjustment (1), SCAT Total Score <l5, and Rank 
ffipb School Graduating Glass (1)* These equations provide .a ba sis ; for- 
accuracy in prediction which represent significant improvements -over mere, 
chance. Moreover, the predictions are made within known confidence limits. 

A reminder is in order to the effect that the same cautions which were 
stated for the discriminant function equations (Part I of this manual) a 
apoly to equations derived from regression analyses. Other qualifications 
stated in Part I about using the same tests, the same scoring procedures, and 
the same ceding systems are also applicable. Furthermore, there will again 
be predictors derived from the intensive sample and other predictors from 
the total sample. Also as in Part I, Phase I and/or Phase III predictors 

are used# 

With the data collected during Phases I and/or III serving as the 
predictor variables and the data from Phase IV as the variables to be 
Predicted prediction equations for specific scores for the following 
criteria have been formulated; standardized achievement test scores express© 
as percentiles in reading, social studies, science, and mathematics, low 
aggressive, high aggressive and total behavior traits scores,- social adjustment 
scorej SCAT total scorej and rank in high school graduating class. As 
reported earlier in this report, these equations have been validated and 

with accuracy ringing, from U2 to 75 paroent. The.se predictions 
systems were developed using a stepwise multiple linear regression techniques. 

The purpose of the step-wise linear multiple regression analysis is to 
- select the set of variables which will best predict some later criterion - 

score of an individual. The step-wise process takes in only those variables 
that makp the greatest contribution to prediction, and, at the same t_ir. . 
indicates their relative importance. The program generates the ap™ 
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coefficient for each predictor variable as well as an overall adjusting 
constant to be used in the prediction equation* 

In general the linear prediction equation will take the. -form: 

Y s a Q + + a^X,. + . , ,+ akX 

Y is the predicted criterion score where is overall adjusting constant 

a is (i = 1. 2, 3* . . . k) are appropriate coefficients 
1 

X. (i ■= 1, 2, 3j • • • k) are predictor variables 

This manual presents a relatively routine procedure for obtaining the desired 
criterion score for an individual. In general, the process involves 
multiplying the coefficient by the predictor variable value, and then adding 
the results to obtain the predicted criterion score. The technique is 
illustrated in the following pages. 

The selection of which coefficients to use depends on: (1) What criterion 

variable is to be predicted! and (2) What predictor data are available. 

The answers to these questions determines which tables to use# The 
possible options are outlined in Tables A through J, Each table is divided 
according to whether the equation was derived from the intensively studied 
sample or from the total sample. Following each label (Intensivcsj Total 
Sample) is a bracketed pair of numbers , These numbers refer to the 
validation predictive accuracy and the cross-validation predictive accuracy. 
These are multiple correlation coefficients (E) which when squared are 
indices of the percent of accuracy of prediction. 

The subsequent step-by-step example is designed to illustrate the 
procedures to be followed in determining the predicted criterion score of 
interest. 

For example, the user wants to predict Carol's reading achievement 
score. The data available is Carol's grade level, behavior and IQ. 
Specifically, the prospective user knows: she is in grade three, her behavior 

is aggressive-disruptive (2), and her IQ Is 87. With these specifications, 
the user's attention focuses on Table A, section 2, since this is the one 
section' that contains the predictor variables- that correspond to the available 
data on Carol. 

In Figure E a sample calculation format is shown. In the first two 
columns the predictor variables and their corresponding coefficients as 
taken from Table A, section 2 are given. In column three of the format, 

Carol's scores for the predictor variables have been entered. The product 
column is the result of multiplying Carol's scores by the corresponding 
coefficient. Note that the score for the constant is one. The box 
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"predieted score" represents the sum of the prMwftjta^j 3 iat-..Qfe.tSiped .. . _ The, 
sum of 6.159 is the predicted percentile reading score for Carol. 



Practice Format 



PREDI CTEB Rpndin 


ff An bn ^vpmpnt, 


NAME Carol 1 


- 




SET OF OPTIMUM | 


i 

SET OF j 


Individual’s 


1 

Product j 


variables 


COEFFICIENTS 


Scoras 


i 

- — - . i 


Constant 


-62.11*3 


1 


-62.11*3 


Grade 


2.069 


3 


6.207 


Behavior 


- 6.667 


2 


-13.331* 


IQ 


0.867 


87 

— 


75.1*29 




Figure HE 




{ 

! 

Predicted 








Score* 6.159 



As second example, a prospective user wants to know what Ralph’s social 
adjustment score would be. The user has at hand the following information 
on Ralph! Glueck total score (217.1*) j social adjustment III ( 57 ) j and 
average teacher grades (2.80). Under these specifications, the user would 
select Table H, section 1. 
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In Figure F, the sample calculation format shows the predictor variables 
<?nd th®ir corresponding coefficients. In the "Individual's Scores column, 
Slnh^i scores 'have' b^fn entered. The "Product" column reflects the separate 
products formed by multiplying Ralph's scores by the corresponding coefficients 
The Predicted Score box gives Ralph's predicted criterion social adjustment 
score as 32,803 or 33* In the Bau Claire County fouth Study, 33 (on a 
scale of *60) approximated the mean for aggressive-disruptive students m 

eleventh grade., in Phase IV, 



| Predicted Social Adjustment Score 


Name : Ralph 


Set of Optimum Set of 

Variables . Coefficients 


Individual's Product 

Scores 


Constant 28,921 


1 26.921 


Glueck Total Score • - 0.030 


217. if . - 6,022 


Social Adjustment III 0,170 


07 9.690 


A.vg, T cache" Grades 0,235 


2,80 .711; 




Predicted Score : 32.803 
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Practice Exercises 

You are interested in predicting the Total Behavior Traits score that 
Liz would have « The following data are available to you: her social 
adjustment III score (hk)‘, her high aggressive behavior traits scores (U) J 
and her behavior is characterized as aggressive-disruptive. 



Predicted 


Name 






Set of Optimum Set of 

Variables Coefficients 


Individual's Product 

Scores 








Predicted. Score; 






1, Which table would you select to use? 

2. Which section of that table would you use? 

3* Fill in practice calculation format provided above. 



The correct responses to these items are shown in Appendix C. 
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TABLE IIA 

Standardized Achievement Test 



For Predicting, Percentile Score 


"In Reading 


1 INTENSIVES 


(.775.77) 


2 TOTAL SAMPLE (.71+5*79) 


Predictor Set 


Coefficiant 

Set 


■ Predictor Set Coefficient 

' Set 


Constant 


-65.678 


C ons ta nt -62, 1U3 


Reading Score 


0,392 


Grade Level 2 , 069 


IQ 


0,601 


Behavior - 6,667 


Avg. Teacher Grades 


1.3ii$ 


IQ 0,867 


Ways Mother Wants 
Child to be 
Different from her 


9.771+ 


Avg, Teacher Grades 11.633 




..'J-SJ 
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TABLE TIB 
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TABIE IIC 

Standardized Achievement Test 



For Predicting Score in Science 


1 INTENSITIES (,60|.li5) 


2 TOTAL SAMPLE (.66;. 67) ! 

j 


Predictor Set Coefficient 


• i 

Predictor Set Coefficient! 


Set 


Set 


Constant 56*203 1 


! Constant -23*674 


KD Area 2 - 2.6Z|5 


Sex -16.103 


High Aggr, Traits 16.10U 


IQ 0.732 


Avg, Teacher Grades 1.622 


Avg, Teacher Grades 10.679 


Child’s Behavior of 11*068 




■which Mother 




Disapproves 
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TABLE I ID 

Standardized Achievement Test 



For Predicting Score in Mathematics 


“ I 


1 INT3NSIVES ( *6h) .57) 


2 TOTAL SAMPLE ( 


•Tlj.70) 


Predictor Set Coefficient 

Set 


Predict er Set 


Coefficient 
Set ! 


i 

Constant -3*613 


Constant 


1 

-41,608 


KD Area 1 -1.553 


Sex 


-12.971 


IQ 0.58? 


IQ 


0.911 


Avg. Teacher Grades 1.3H 


Low Aggr, Traits 

(III) 


- 3.549 




Avg* Teacher Grades 


9,888 
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TABLE HE 



- - 

For Predicting Hig 


h Aggressive Behavior Traits 




1 INTENSIVE 


(.81J.13) 


2 TOTAL SAMPLE 


(.Sit; .15) 


Predictor Set 


Coefficient 

Sat 


Predictor Set 


Ooefficien'l 

Set 


Const ant 


0,526 


Constant 


1,122 


High Aggr > Traits 


1,701 


Behavior 


O.U73 


III 




High Aggr, Traits 


0 . 71 U 






III 








Social Adjustment 


-0.018 



i H; 



."30 



o 
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TABLE I IF 



For Predicting Low Aggressive Behavior Traits 


1 INTENS IVES ( . <h> . 2h ) 


2 TOTAL SAMPLE (.£Uj.27> 


PT-edictor Set Coefficient 

Set 


Predictor Set Coefficient 

Set 


C ons tant 0 „ 155> 

High Aggr. Traits 0.7Q$ 

. Ill 


Constant 2*512. 

Low Aggr. Traits 0.06? 

(I) 

Age 0.023 

High A,ggr. Traits’ 0.337 

III 




2 . 3 1 ? 
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TABLE TIG 



For Predicting Total Behavior Traits 


1 INTENSIVES ( . 72 j . 22 ) 


2 total sample (. 585 . 29 ) 


Predictor Set Coefficient 

Set 


Predictor Set Coefficient 

Set 


i _ . 

| Constant 0,371 

High Aggr, Traits 0,916 

III 


Constant 0.951 

Behavior 0,382 

High Aggr, Traits 0,3ii3 

III 

Social Adjustment -0.016 

III 
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TAB LB IIH 



For Predicting Social Adjustment- 


1 INTEKSIVES ( , 


72; .67) 


2 TOTAL SAMPLE 


(,8lj.7U) 


Predictor Set Coefficient 

Set 


Predictor Set 


Coefficient 

Set 


! 

■ Constant, 


1 

28,^21 


Constant 


17-356 


Cilueck Total Score 


- 0.030 


Social Adjustment 
III 


0.195 


Social Adjustment 
III 


0,170 


Avg. Teacher Grades I 4 .l 4 . 6 l 


Avg. Teacher Grades 


0.2$5 
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TABLE II I 



For Predicting Rank 


in High School Graduating Glass 




1 INTENSIVE® ( 


. 91 ; . 81 ) 


2 TOTAL SAMPLE ( 


. 88 ;, 8 ?) 


Predictor Set 1 


Coefficient 

Set 


Predictor Set 


Coefficient 

Set 


Constant 


- 36.800 


Constant 


-57.220 


High Aggr. Traits 

(I) 


- 3.010 


Age 


©,Xl 4 


Glneck Total Score 


- O*O 0 ij 


IQ 


0,198 


KD Area 1 


0,813 


Social Adjustment 
III 


0-430 


Reading Score 


0.227 


Avg, Teacher Grades 


20,798 


Social Adjustment 


0,601 






Avg. Teacher Grades 


1.612 








1.40 



TABLE IIJ 



For Predicting SCAT Total Score 


1 INTEM8 IVES ( . 8U | , 72 ) 


2 TOTAL SAMPLE 


(*85|*8L) 


Predictor Set Coefficient 

Set 


Predictor Set 


Coefficient 

Set 


Ganstant 6.Ljl2 


' C onstant 


-if 9* k 65 


Arithmetic Score 0.558 


Sex 


' - 2,5Qh 


i 

Low Aggr, Traits III 3*6UU 


Age 


0.123 


Avg, Teacher grades 1.169 


IQ 


0.797 


Ways Mother Wants 7*800 

Child to be 
Different Prom her 


Avg* Teacher Grades 7.U&7 




1 
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Appendix A 

Coding of Predictor Variables Used In Tables IA through IF and 

Tables IIA through IZJ 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

h. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 



10 . 

11 . 



Grade: Enter 3 3 6, or 9 

Sex: Enter 1 - malej 2 « femsle 

Location: Enter 1 - rural j 2 « urban 

Age: Enter chronological age in months 

Behavior: socially approved — 1 

aggressive disruptive E 2 

High Aggressive Traits: Enter number of traits marked 

See Figure Phase IV Report^ page 3 
Lew Aggressive Traits: Enter number of traits marked 

IQ: Score obtained from school record 

Reading Achievement Score: grade equivalent score from standardized 

achievement test plus constant of 5 
i,e, Metropolitan 

Arithmetic Achievement Score: grade equivalent score from 

standardized achievement test plus consta 



KB Area 1: School 

Score the responses as plus or minus on the following sentence- 
stems. Count number of items scored plus as plus and number scored 
minus as minus. Add these two totals algebraically to a constant of 
20, This is the area score required. 

Boys - 6th and 9th Grade 







Plus 






Minus 




Sentence 


h 


Option B 


or 


0 


Option D 




Sentence 


7 


Option B 






- — 




Sentence 


11 


Option A 


or 


D 


Option B 




Sentence 


if 


Option A 


or 


C 


Option B 


or B 


Sentence 


16 


Option A 






Option B 




Sentence 


23 


Option A 






Option C 




Sentence 


26 


Option A 


or 


D 


Option 0 




Sentence 


29 . 


Option A 






Option B 


or C 


Sentence 


31 


Option A 


or 


C 


Option B 




Sentence 


33 


Option B 






Option A 




Sentence 


38 


Option Aj 


B 


or C 


Option B 




Sentence 


U? 


Option A 


or 


C 


Option B 




Sentence 


hQ 


Option B 






— 




Sentence 


Si 


Option B 






Option 0 




Sentence 


53 


Option D 






- — 




Sentence 


57 


Option A 


or 


D . 


Option B 




Sentence 


58 


Option B 






... - . i •?.«— , 





Sentence 


60 


Option C 


or 


D 


Option A 




Sentence 


62 


Option C 






Option B 




Sentence 


6b 


. Option B 






Option A 


* 


Sentence 


67 


Option D 






Option B 




Sentence 


69 


--- 






Option B 
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Appendix (Continued) 



Girls - 6th and 9th Grade 







Plus 








Minus 




Sentence 


2 


Option 


D 






Option 


A 


Sentence 


a 


Option 


B 






— 




Sentence 


7 


Option 


D 






- — 




Sentence 


11 


Option 


A 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


is 


Option 


C 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


16 


Option 


A 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


S3 


Option 


B 






— 




Sentence 


26 


Option 


D 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


29 


Option 


A 






— 




Sentence 


31 


Option 


A 


or 


G 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


38 


Option 


B 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


46 


Option 


D 






Option 


C 


Sentence Jb 8 


Option 


D 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


S3 


Op' on 


A 


or 


B 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


57 


Option 


D 






- — ■ 




Sentence 


58 


Option 


C 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


60 


Option 


C 






— 




Sentence 


62 


Option 


A 






— — 




Sentence 


67 


Option 


D 






— " — 








Boys - 


3rd Grade 










Plus 








Minus 




Sentence 


3 


Option 


B 


or 


C 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


8 


Option 


A 


or 


B 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


12 


Option 


A 


or 


G 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


13 


Option 


A 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


20 


Option 


A 






Option 


C 


Sentence 


23 


Option 


A 


or 


D 


Option 


G 


Sentence 


26 


Option A 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


28 


Option 


A 


or 


C 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


30 


Option 


D 






Option 


A 


Sentence 


35 


Option 


A, 


B 


or C 


Option B 


Sentence 


44 


Option 


A 


or 


C 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


45 


Option 


D 










Sentence 


48 


Option 


B 






• ■ Option 


C 


Sentence 


5o 


Option 


D 






— 




Sentence 


54 


Option 


A 


or 


B 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


55 


Option 


B , 






— 




Sentence 


56 


Option 


G 


or 


B - 


Option 


A 


Sentence 


58 


Option 


C 






Option 


B 


Sentence 


63 


Option D 






Option B 


Sentence 


65 


— - — 








Option 


B 
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Appendix (Continued) 



Girls - 3rd Grade 







Plus 


Minus 




Sentence 


2 


Option D 


Option 


A 


Sentence 


3 


Option B 


— — 




Sentence 


8 


Option A 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


12 


Option C 


Option B 


Sentence 


13 


Option A 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


20 


Option D 


— 




Sentence 


23 


Option D 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


26 


Option A 


— 




Sentence 


28 


Option A or C 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


35 


Option B 


Option 


D 


Sentence 


U3 


Option D 


Option 


C 


Sentence 


U5 


Option D 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


50 


Option A or D 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


0Lt 


Option D 






Sentence 


55 


Option C 


Option 


B 


Sentence 56 


Option 0 , . 


* «««. 




Sentence 


58 


Option A 






Sentence 


63 


Option D 


- — 





12. KD Area 2: 



FearE 



, failure, frustration, conflict, police, worry 



Boys — 6th and 9th Grade 



Score the responses as plus or minus on following sentence stems . 







Plus 








Minus 




Sentence 


3 


Option 


n 

U 






* 




Sentence 


5 


Option 


A 






Option 


C 


Sentence 


6 


Option 


B 






Option 


D 


Sentence 


10 


Option 


C 






Option 


D 


Sentence 


15 


Option 


A 


or 


c 


Option 


B 


Sentence 


22 


Option 


A 






— 




Sentence 


27 


Option 


B 


or 


D 


Option A 


Sentence 


30 


Option 


A 






Option 


C 


Sentence 


bh 


Option 


D 










Sentence 


U7 


Option 


A 


or 


C 


Option 


D 


Sentence 


52 


Option 


C 


or 


D 


Option 


B 


Sentence 




Option 


D 






Option 


0 


Sentence 


56 


Option 


B 






Option 


D 


Sentence 


61 


Option 


A 


or 


B 


option 


D 


Sentence 


62 


Option 


C 






Option 


D 


Sentence 


63 


Option 


0 






Option 


A 


Sentence 


6h 


Option 


B 






Option 


A 


Sentence 


67 


Option 


D 






Option 


B 



or D 



or D 
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. Appendix (Coni inued ) 



Girls - 6th and 9th Grade 





Plus 


Minus 


Sentence 6 


Option A or B 


Option B 


Sentence 10 


Option B 


Option B 


Sentence 20 


Option C 


Option B 


Sentence 17 


Option A 


Option G or I 


Sentence 22 


Option D 


Option G 


Sentence 2? 


Option D 


Option A 


Sentence 30 


Option D 




Sentence Lf 2 


Option D 


Option G 


Sentence 02 


Option A or D 


Option B 


Sentence 0]^ 


Option D 


Option B or C 


Sentence 61 


Option A 


— . _ 


Sentence 62 


Option A 




Sentence 63 


Option D 




Sentence 67 


Option B 


— ... 


X. 


Boys - 3rd Grade 
Plus 


Minus 


Sentence if. 


Option A 


Option G 


Sentence 0 


Option B 


Option B 


Sentence 12 


Option A or G 


Option 3 or D 


Sentence Ip 


Option A 




Sentence 24 


Option B or B 


Option A 


Sentence 27 


Option A 


Option C 


Sentence 43- 


Option D 


— — — 


Sentence 44 


Option A or G 


Option B 


Sentence h9 


Option C or D 


Option B 


Sentence 01 


Option B 


Option C 


Sentence 03 


Option B 


Option D 


Sentence 07 


Option A or B 


Option D 


Sentence 08 


Option G 


Option D 


Sentence 09 


Option G 


Option A or D 


Sentence 63 


Option D 


Option B 




Girls *- 3rd Grade 
Plus 


Minus 


•Sentence .0 


Option A or B 


Option D ' ■ . ' - 


Sentence 12 


Option C 


Option B 


Sentence 14 


Option A 


Option G or B 


Sentenee 19 


Option D 


Option C 


Sentence 24 


Option D ‘ * 


. Option A : 


Sentence 32 


Option D 


— 


Sentenee 39 


Option B 


Option C 


Sentence 49 


Option A or B 


Option B 


Sentence 01 


Option B 


Option B or G 


Sentence 07 


Option A 


——— 


Sentenee 08 


Option A 




Sentence $$ 


Option D 


— 


Sentence 63 


Option D 


— 
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Appendix (Continued) 



13. KD Proneness Scale Area 5 Score 
scoring keys as follows : 

Boys - 6 th and 9th Grade 



Personal preferences. 



"I like," 



Score the responses as plus 02 



minus on the following sentence stems, 







Plus 


Minus 


Sentence 


1 


Opt i on A 


Option B 


Sentence 


3? 


Option G 


^ — “ 


Sentence 


E 0 


Option A 


Option D 


Sentence 


E3 


Option D 


Option C 


Sentence 


E5 


Option C 




Sentence 


5 2 


Option 0 or D 


Option B 


Sentence 


65 


Option B 


Option A 


Sentence 


70 


Option B or D 


Option A 






Girls - 6 th and 9th. Grade 








Plus 


Minus 


Sentence 


1 


Option D 


Option O' 


Sentence 


35 


Option D 


— 


Sentence 


39 


Option A 


Option B 


Sentence 


Eo 


Option B 


Option C 


Sentence 


E3 


Option B 


Option A 


Sentence 


52 


Option A or D 


Option B 


Sentence 


65 


Option B 


****** 


Sentence 


66 


— 


Option A 


Sentence 


70 


Option D 


Option A 






Boys - 3rd Grade from 


KD Pronem 






Plus 


Minus 


Sentence 


1 


Option A 


Option B 


Sentence 


36 


Option C 


— — — 


Sentence 


37 


Option A 


Option D 


Sentence 


EO 


Option D 


Option C 


Sentence 


E2 


Option C 


****** 


Sentence 


E9 


Option C or D 


Option B 


Sentence 


61 


Option B 


Option A 


Sentence 


66 


. Option ,B or D 


Option A 



3 s Scale - JET ft JFF 



Sentence 1 
Sentence 32 
Sentence 36 
Sentence 3? 
Sentence EO 



Girls - 3rd Qrade 
Plus 

Option D 
Option D 
Option A 
Option B 
Option B 



Minus 
Option C 

Option B 
Option C 
Option A 
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15. 



16. 



Appendix (Continued) 



Plus 



Minus 



Sentence 


U9 


Option A or B 


Sentence 


61 


Option B 


Sentence 


62 


— 


Sentence 


66 


Option D 



Option B 

Option A 
Option A 



Teacher Grade Average - average of grades in the following suojeets:^ 

English, science, mathematics, and social science 

highest possible grade average = 4*00 
based on A"U; B=3j C=2; D=lj F = 0 



Social Adjustment Score 
for following 

1. Popularity 

2. Initiative 

3 . Leadership 



Phase III - Total score on a 1 to 10 scale 
nine items rated by classroom teachers: 

If, Adjustment 7- Responsibility 

5. Cooperation 8, Courtesy 

6, Appearance 9. Integrity 



Glueck Total Score (five factors) 
Predictive Factors 

Discipline of Child by Father 
Firm but kindly 
Lax 

Overstrict or erratic 



Score 



9.3 

59.8 

72.5 



Supervision of Child by Mother 
Suitable 
Fair 

Unsuitable 



: 9-9 

57.5 

83.2 



Affection of Father for Child 

Warm (including overprotective) 
Indifferent or hostile 

Affection or Mother for Child 

Warm (including overprotective) 
Indifferent or hostile 

Cohesiveness of Family 
Marked 

• Some • ■ ■ ” 

None 



33.8 

75.9 



U3.1 

86,2 



20,6 

61,3 

96,9 



Circle number most appropriate and total circled numbers. 




1 . 4*7 
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Appendix (Continued) 



17. Educational Level of Father ranked from 1 to 6 , Enter number of rank 
applicable . 

Question: What is the highest grade In school you completed? 

Rank 1 — Grade 1-6 

2 - Grade 7 Sc 8 

3 - Grade 9-11 

It - Graduated from high school 

5 - Graduated- from college 

6 - Professional Graduate Degree 

18 . Mother’s Use of Spare time - Score options 1, 2 , 3j or It as 1 

Score options 5 , 6 , 7 as 0 



Question: What other things do you do with your spare time? 

Option 1 - functional home relevant activity 
Option 2 - mind broadening activity 
Option 3 - enjoyable activity with family 
Option If *• enjoyable activity not with family 
Option 5 “ creative, activities 
Option 6 - no leisure activities 
ion 7 - No answer 



19* Mother’s Perception of Negative Group Influences 
Score options 2 or lj, as 1 
Score options 1 - 3* S as 0 



Question: What individuals, groups and organisations have an 

influenoe on your child in ways you do not approve of? 

Option 1 - associates and schoolmates 

Option 2 - TV, comics, movies 

Option 3 - other influences 

Option It - no bad influences 

Option 5 - No answer 



20* Ways Mother Wants Child to be Different from her 
Score options 2 , 3* I as 1 
Score options 1 or 5> as 0 



Question: In what- ways would you 1 ike your child to be different 

from you? 



Option 1 



Option 3 
Option I 4 
Option 5 



better off, happier, more accomplishment 
more social skill and interest 
personality and behavior- traits •*• • . 

other 
No answer 



O 

ERIC 
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■ Appendix (Continued) 

21* Child 1 s Behavior of which Mother Disapproved 
Score option h as 1 
Score options 1, 2, 3j B as 0 

Question: What did your child do at school you did not apprc 

Option 1 — skip, tardy 

Option 2 - fighting, authority problem 
Option 3 - not doing well, level of interest 
Cpti on if - no problem 
Option 5 " don't know, no answer 

22* Social Adjustment Score Phase XV. Total score on a 1 to 10 

scale for the following six items rated by classroom teachers: 

Initiative Responsibility 

Leadership Courtesy 

Adjustment. Integrity 




i? -'33 



- 1 * 0 - 



Appendix B 



FIGURE IE 
PRACTICE FORMAT 



PROBABILITY OF Juvenile Court 


NAME Clark 




Contact 






SET OF OPTIMUM SET OF 


Individual * s 


PRODUCT : 


VARIABLES COEFFICIENTS 


Scores 




Constant -1,09^555 


I 


-1.09U55 


Low Aggr , Traits -0.73627 

(I) 


1* 


-2. 9U508 


High Aggr. Traits -2. 1*1596 

(III) 


2 


-1*. 83192 


Social Adjustment 0.08158 


60 


U. 891*80 






TOTAL S = 
-3.97715 



1, Which ■table would you select? 

Answer : Table B — Section X 



2m Complete Figure E 

3. What is Clark's S value? 
Answer: -3 *>97715 



l*. From Table Q, what ‘is’ the probability that Clark Will appear ‘ ’ 
before a Juvenile court? 

Answer: ,98 






-4i 



Appendix 0 



PRACTICE FORMAT 



Predicted Total Behavior Traits 


Name Liz 


Score 




S et of Opt iimim 
Variables 


Set of 
Coefficients 


Individual f s 
Scores 


Product 


t • 

j Constant 


0«95'1 


1 


0.551 


Behavior 


0.382 


1 


0.764 


High Agg. Traits 
III 


0.343 


4 


1.372 


Social Adjustment 

III 


-0.016 


44 


-0.704 




Predicted score: 


2,383 

or 2.4 



1* Which table would you select to use? 
Answer : Table IIG 




2. Which section of that table would you use? 
Answers Section 2 



Appendix C 



. 


PRAGTICE 


FORMAT 




Predicted Total Behavior Traits 


Name Liz 




Score 


Set of Optimum Set of 

Variables Coefficients 


Individual 1 s 
Scores 


Product 


Constant 


0.951 


1 


9 * 95 1 


Behavior 


0.382 


1 


0.76U 


High Agg. Traits 
III 


Q.3U3 


a 


1.37a 


Social Adjustment 
III 


-0.016 




-0.701; 






Predicted score! 


2.383 
or 2.U 



X. Which table would you select to use? 

Answers Table IXO 

2 _ Which section of that table would you use? _ 
Answers Section 2 



1.50 
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